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FOREWORD 


In this year of assessment of the value of world-wide aid we are compelled to evaluate the results. They 
are indeed difficult to determine even though some friends have been made, communism has been “contained,” 
and a humanitarian mission performed. The chief goals of economic betterment and political stability in un- 
developed areas, however, remained unattained. We in the West are puzzled by the rejection of our ration- 
ally demonstrable plans. This situation recalls efforts made in earlier times to search for a clue to failure 
to establish a rational system conducive to harmony among nations. 

The activities of Bentham and his school were conducted on an international scale. Bentham, especially, 
undertook the task of directing legal reform in such diverse places as India, Greece, Portugal and Latin Amer- 
ica. In fact, by 1822 he was busy drawing up codes for any nation “professing liberal opinions.” These codes 
were drawn from a broad knowledge of law but from a meager knowledge of human nature. He thought he 
had freed his phraseology of connotation in such a way that his denoted meaning would be mathematically 
precise and universally clear and applicable. He was primarily concerned, it seemed, in preventing nations from 
falling into the error of copying the old English Common Law. Notwithstanding his Herculean efforts and 
extravagant claims, the influence that can be demonstrated is relatively small. In the United States where 
Bentham maintained a lively correspondence with John Quincy Adams, Andrew Jackson, Governors Snyder, 
Plummer and Alstyne, editor Neal, historian Hildreth, and the scientist, Thomas Cooper, one would expect 
to find more than is evident. But actual results, except for some guidance in the codification of Edward Liv- 
ingston or Justice Field, appear to be negligible. An appraisal of this phase of Bentham’s influence might be 
summed up in a note found in his Memoirs written to him by J. Adam Smith expressing hope for the future 
but nothing concrete in nature—“I am happy to see Governor Plummer’s letter to you, and I believe it is only 
a specimen of the successive acknowledgments you are yet to receive from the gratitude of my countrymen for 
your devotedness to the interests of mankind and to the immediate improvement of the condition of our hap- 
py country.” One might infer that the activities of Ben‘ham toward law reform across the seas led to consid- 
erable interest in the study of comparative law and in the values derived from it. 

Although he gave us the term “international law,” it appears that further contributions in this field had 
little effect. Bentham attacked the international problems of his day with his usual detachment and predilec- 
tion for the scientific method. It should hardly be nec:ssary to relate that his work on the problems of inter- 
national law and relations tended toward a solution through the advocacy of an international code. He pro- 
posed to codify all matters of state jurisdiction over subjects, sanctions and conduct of war by disregarding 
national prejudice and customs so that they could be applied impartially to the interest of the greatest num- 
ber of individuals. Actually he did not live long enough to complete this task but left it “to any who will 
undertake it.” Here, as elsewhere, he disregarded rights of individuals and groups arising from man’s social 
nature, which are human and therefore common to all men, and which are beyond the arbitrary will of the 
state. Bentham thought only in terms of a sovereignty dispensing privileges, i.e., the all-provident legislator 
dispensing pains and pleasures according to his formula. It could lead to the most unmitigated despotism but 
perhaps this was not as discernible in his age as it is today. 

The appeal to rationality convinced persons—in England, at least, during the nineteenth century—of 
the need for legal reform at home. But this victory for reason, however large or small, was not sufficient to 
make Bentham become, as he wished, the “Newton of the moral order.” 

In every age some points are learned and some ground is gained. Today we know that the universal 
harmony of nations is not merely the absence of war but a revolutionary ideal. The ideal is not in itself suffi- 
cient because a new set of values, moral norms and modes of life must be framed consistent with the ideal. 
These must be substituted for our war-contaminated culture. In the history of Western Civilization war has 
occurred on an average of every two years, becoming thus institutionalized. No wonder that the realization 
that peace must become institutionalized is something of which only recently have we become aware. 

Vance L. SHIFLETT 
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_ A Concept of the Rule of Law 


— 


This is an introduction to the Rule of Law as it is 
applied in the United States to safeguard the personal 
liberties and the property of its citizens. It is directed 
to explaining our system of safeguards of individuals 
and of private corporations so that one unfamiliar 
with our system will understand its workings. This 
exposition is only intended to be the first part of a 
primer on this important subject. 

As a base for more detailed studies that follow, a 
background of history is necessary to show how the 
Rule of Law in this country developed from that of 
England. Moreover, it is appropriate to delineate 
briefly the characteristics of the people of this nation 
and their background so there may be a knowledge of 
the factors that govern the application of the Rule of 
Law in the U. S. 

The citizens of the U. S. are in large measure re- 
cruited from the adventurers and the malcontents of 
old Europe. Always, aggressive enterprise, imagina- 
tion and hard work were held at a premium in this 
country, for this is a land of pioneers. Thus toil, in- 
cluding the most arduous forms of manual labor, has 
been deified here. Nonproductive ease was never en- 
throned as the ultimate goal of the successful man; 
rather it is the wish of most, as our western people 
say, “to die with their boots on,” carrying on their ac- 
tivities to the end. This country is looked upon with 
envy because of its high economic standard of living, 
but it is wrong to confuse this with a place where 
many pursue lives of quiet enjoyment and content. 
It is a place of constant striving and effort. 

Because we are derived from pioneer stock we have 
a habit of helping the other man, for on the frontiers 
this was the only prescription for survival. More- 
over, because of the great distance between settle- 
ments in the old days each man became in a measure 
a law unto himself. Those in the far West a few 
generations ago said, “Nothing counts east of the 
Red” (referring to the Red River). So it is remark- 
able that our Federal Constitution has always been 
held in such reverence and awe. Some writers attrib- 
ute this to the prosperity that this country has ex- 
perienced under the aegis of our written constitution. 

We are surprised, and more than a little uncom- 
fortable, to find ourselves, at this stage of history, the 
most prosperous country and the one to whom other 
nations look for leadership. We would like to pro- 
duce a pax Americana similar to the pax Britannia 
that was a useful balance wheel in the 19th century; 
but such strong tides are running in the world today 
that this may be too much to hope for. 
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One of the important contributions we can make to 
mankind in these troubled times is the Rule of Law. 
This Rule under which we exist is derived in nearly 
all of its principles, and in many of its important de- 
tails, from the unwritten constitution of the British 
people. Our constitution with its Bill of Rights is ac- 
corded a worship in our country that is unique in his- 
tory. There is a tendency to accredit the authors of 
our Federal Constitution with godlike powers of 
prophecy and of insight into the principles of justice 
to which its authors dedicated this document. It must 
be kept in mind, however, that they had the heritage 
of the British Constitution, largely unwritten except 
for a few important milestones such as the Magna 
Carta. Further, many of the colonies whose citizens 
drafted the Federal Constitution had written consti- 
tutions that survived many years of test and amend- 
ment before our Constitutional Convention where 
our Federal Constitution was drafted. It is interesting 
to see, for example, the separation of the powers of 
the legislative, the executive, and the judicial in the 
constitution of Massachusetts as it was adopted in 
1779. Article XXX of the Constitution in the Anno- 
tated Laws of Massachusetts reads: “In the govern- 
ment of this commonwealth, the legislative depart- 
ment shall never exercise the executive and judicial 
powers or either of them: the executive shall never 
exercise the legislative and judicial powers, or either 
of them: the judicial shall never exercise the legisla- 
tive and executive powers, or either of them: to the 
end it may be a government of laws and not of men.” 

The U. S. has been fortunate in times of national 
import to find men equal to the task, but it is not 
realistic to ascribe to them capacities beyond the hu- 
man or to believe that our constitution was handed 
down from heaven as the Bible described the tablets 
of Moses on Mount Sinai. 


Background of Higher Law 


Society always had rules by which it was governed, 
but in early times those rules were personified by the 
chief, who made his own laws as the emergencies of 
living and the problems of ruling arose. However, 
with the passage of time all groups of men, tribes 
or nations, developed a total polity which in general 
embraced the division of government into the legis- 
lative, the executive, and the judicial. 

There has been in recorded history a reliance upon 
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what is called “the higher law,” also somewhat loose- 
ly designated “the law of nature.” This law consti- 
tutes the wellspring from which all laws are derived. 
In his Rhetoric, Aristotle advises advocates to “appeal 
to the law of nature” when they had “no case accord- 
ing to the law of the land” and argue as said by 
Sophocles that “an unjust law is not a law.” 

Cicero leaves no doubt of his conception of natural 
law: “True law is right reason, harmonious with na- 
ture, diffused among all, constant, eternal; a law 
which calls to duty by its commands and restrains 
from evil by its prohibitions. . . . It is a sacred obliga- 
tion not to attempt to legislate in contradiction to 
this law; nor may it be derogated from nor abro- 
gated. Indeed by neither the Senate nor the people 
can we be released from this law; nor does it require 
any but ourselves to be its expositor or interpreter. 
Nor is it one law at Rome and another at Athens; 
one now and another at a later time; but one eternal 
and unchangeable law binding all nations through all 

This law is a higher law, a law of nature, founded 
in the conscience of man. It transcends expediency 
and must be the activating ingredient in man-made 
laws if they are to survive the test of time. The Cice- 
ronian concept survived through the centuries 
through the writings of Saint Isidore of Seville, and 
through identification with the church and the teach- 
ings of Scripture. 

The precepts of the higher law were inherited by 
the Colonists in America, for in the main their back- 
ground was that of the laws of England. These colo- 
nies which later united to form the United States 
considered themselves founded under divine law. 
Those who were destined to join the colony at 
Plymouth entered into a compact which reads: “In 
the name of God, Amen. We whose names are un- 
derwritten, the loyall subjects of our dread sover- 
aigne lord, King James . . . doe by these presents 
solemnly and mutually in the presence of God, and 
one another, covenant and combine ourselves to- 
geather into a civill body politick, for our better or- 
dering and preservation . . . and by vertue hearof to 
enacte, constitute, and frame such just and equal] 
lawes, ordinances, acts, constitutions and offices, from 
time to time, as shall be thought most meete and con- 
venient for the general good of the Colonie, unto 
which we promise all due submission and obedience.” 
So, before debarking from the ship that brought 
them, these founders of the colony of Plymouth sub- 
mitted themselves to the rule of a higher law. 


The Rule of Law in Brief 


The English Rule of Law, which we enjoy in the 
U. S., was not built on statutes enacted by a legislative 
body, but on the decision upon the merits of each 
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controversy that came before the courts. By the in- 
dividual consideration of each case that came into liti- 
gation, the courts built a mass of decided precedents 
and the structure became “the rule of law”; a unique 
doctrine by which the courts defeated “the divine 
right of kings” and the king no longer controlled the 
polity in England. The lawyers erected the common 
law to a position of power in the state which the 
crown dared not contest, for the common law acquired 
an aura of inviolability by reason of the hardening 
through the years of custom into law. 

The English Magna Carta, a document that the 
barons forced the unwilling King John to sign in 
1215 to guarantee baronial liberties, was intended to 
be a bulwark of feudal rights, but its terms were ex- 
tended to all Englishmen by interpretation. The 
language seized upon by the lawyers was the historic 
language found in the thirty-ninth chapter which 
reads, “No freeman shall be taken and imprisoned or 
dis-seized or exiled or in any way destroyed, nor 
shall we go upon him nor send upon him, except by 
the lawful judgment of his peers and by the law of 
the land.” “Peers” here referred to the barons and 
“Jaw of the land” meant the feudal law of 1215, but 
the Puritan revolution aided by the common lawyers 
turned this document into a shining charter of liberty 
for the middle class Puritans. 

The constitutional struggle in England, of which 
the struggle around the writ of habeas corpus is typi- 
cal, illustrates the strange twists and turns that may 
occur in arriving at the consolidation of an important 
landmark in man’s struggle for justice. The writ of 
habeas corpus (have the body) is used to free a per- 
son unjustly imprisoned or held. Originally it was 
used to get subjects into jail. 

In England the essence of the rule of law is the 
supremacy of Parliament and the crown and the ju- 
diciary are subordinate. On the continent the execu- 
tive dominates in most countries. In the U. S. the 
judiciary is the dominant branch of the government. 
While in England the constitution, with a few excep- 
tions such as the Habeas Corpus Acts, is unwritten, 
in the U. S. the rule of law is based on a written con- 
stitution and a dominant judiciary that has the power 
to declare any act of congress unconstitutional as well 
as any act of a state legislature. The constitution of 
the United States is short and somewhat vague, which 
are the requisites for a good constitution, as expressed 
on occasion by Sir Winston Churchill. One writer 
has somewhat inaccurately compared our constitution 
to a list of pious protestations, analogous to New 
Year resolutions; but it has the respect, indeed rev- 
erence, of the citizens and it is an efficient balance 
wheel that well serves the ends of justice in an econ- 
omy of great complexity that is growing still more 
complex, year by year. 
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Both constitutions, the English and the U. S., pro- 
tect certain fundamental rights. In both countries the 
government is as nearly as practicable a government 
of laws and not of men. To safeguard the impartial 
application of the laws in both countries the judges 
(except in the case of some of the judges of state 
courts in the United States) hold their appointments 
for life, at salaries that cannot be diminished, and 
they can be removed from office only for malfeasance. 

But in the last analysis the courts of England and 
the United States have been of inestimable value as 
crucibles in which to form the basic structure of in- 
alienable rights enjoyed by the citizens of these 
countries. Some of the important aspects of the work 
of the common law court are: (1) all parties on all 
sides of the case are fairly and fully heard; (2) im- 
partial application of principles known and estab- 


lished contribute to the result; (3) the judge is per- 
sonally responsible and is fully identified with his 
decisions; (4) subject to some unusual exceptions, 
the case is tried in public. 

It is true that the basic rights of citizens are formed 
in the common courts. These basic rights are estab- 
lished by the accumulated result of particular deci- 
sions and not the sudden production of a declaration. 
There is the same common court for all suits and all 
parties, not one for litigation in which an official is a 
party, not one for constitutional problems. Without 
the slow and tedious accumulation of cases decided by 
the common courts over the centuries we would not 
have in England and in the United States the bene- 
ficial and universally admired system of justice which 
we call the Rule of Law. 


Moscow’s Pull-to-One-Side Policy 


On June 30, 1949, on the eve of his advent to su- 
preme power, Mao Tse-tung formally proclaimed his 
lean-to-one-side policy which has since become well 
known. The subsequent close cooperation between 
Soviet Russia and Communist China, however, is not 
due to this policy alone but also to Moscow’s pull-to- 
one-side policy whose essential aim is to prevent 
Communist China from straying from the Soviet 
fold. 

The Chinese Communists came to power in Octo- 
ber, 1949, less than a year and a half after the Soviet- 
Yugoslav split toward the end of June, 1948. In 
other words, they took over the mainland at a time 
when Tito’s defiance of Stalin was mounting to a 
climax and the movement of international Commu- 
nism was suffering a tremendous setback. Stalin and 
other Kremlin leaders by then must have learned a 
painful lesson from the Yugoslavs. They knew that 
the Communist movement and Soviet Russia herself 
could not afford another Tito, least of all another 
Tito in China. Consequently they took precautions 
against Titoist possibilities in China and tried to tie 
the new China to Russia with hoops of steel. With 
this end in view, they wanted to introduce Soviet in- 
fluence, cultural, political, and economic, into China 
and to give the Chinese people a new orientation in 
their outlook. Casting their eyes over the vast China 
scene, however, they realized that a great deal had to 
be done on the negative or destructive side, namely, 
the removal of the tangible and intangible obstacles 


*Dr. Wei wrote China and Soviet Russia, which has been trans- 
lated into seven languages. 
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that had been set up in China by the Western Powers, 
notably by the United States. 

Since 1844, when the first Sino-American treaty 
was signed, American interests and influence had been 
slowly built up in China. In 1908 and again in 1924, 
the American government decided to return to China 
the remaining portion (around US$17 million) of its 
share of the Boxer Indemnity and suggested that it be 
used to develop educational and other cultural activi- 
ties. This generous gesture made it possible for more 
and more Chinese students to go to America to study 
and more and more American scholars and mission- 
aries and social workers to go to China to work in 
their respective fields. At the same time, American 
business and entrepreneurs were active in the treaty 
ports, and American missionaries found their way into 
the smaller towns and less known places. In the big 
cities, many American-supported universities and 
colleges and schools sprang up, employing many 
American scholars and using American textbooks for 
many subjects. Hollywood, of course, contributed 
considerably toward enriching the American atmos- 
phere. While Great Britain, France, and Germany 
also had played a part in the transformation of China, 
there is no doubt that American influence had been 
most pervasive during the two or three decades prior 
to the advent of the Chinese Communists to supreme 
power. 

It is no wonder, then, that the Kremlin wanted 
first of all to get rid of the American influence. In 
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this undertaking, it soon secured the ready coopera- 
tion of Mao Tse-tung, who had proclaimed his lean- 
to-one-side policy. A systematic program was thus 
carried out for the liquidation of American interests 


and influence in China. First, American diplomatic 
officials had to go, because the United States con- 
tinued to recognize the Chiang Kai-shek government. 
Soon the American consular officials also had to go, 
they being looked upon as spies. With the departure 
of the American embassy and consular staffs by April, 
1950, the American businessmen and their interests 
were left without protection and guidance. Fither 
voluntarily or under compulsion, they too had to go. 
American newspapermen and missionaries fared no 
better. Many of them were accused and convicted of 
carrying on espionage; some were clapped into 
prison; the rest were either deported or asked to leave 
voluntarily. Lastly, the Americans variously em- 
ployed in Chinese enterprises had to go. Time had 
changed and the new regime swept with a stiff broom. 
Thus in the course of one or two years, the American 
interests and influence that had been slowly and 
steadily built up in China in the course of more than 
a century were liquidated. 

To eliminate the tangible symbols and vehicles of 
American influence in China was relatively easy. The 
intangible aspect of American influence is more subtle 
and harder to deal with. But the Soviets did not 
shrink from the task. Immediately after Mao came 
to power, they sent so-called cultural workers to 
China to preach the merits of the Soviet system and 
the demerits of the American way of life. Led by two 
top-notch Soviet writers, A. A. Fedeyev and K. M. 
Simonov, the first delegation of Soviet cultural work- 
ers arrived in Peking on October 1, 1949. At the 
Peking Railway Station, Fedeyev at once attacked 
America thus: 

Those so-called representatives of “civilization,” such as the 
American imperialist lords and their journalistic and literary 
beggars with their man-eating look and their propaganda about 
war and racial superiority have been shuffled back by history into 
the level of prehistoric barbarity. 

In an address to Shanghai students on October 19, 
Simonov denounced America in the following terms: 

The American imperialists and those people who want to get 
themselves a large and sometimes a small sum of money by doing 
cultural work assigned by the imperialists think of the future of 
the world in this way: The whole world will be governed from 
New York, and the whole world will eat, drink and be merry like 
the American people. In all movie theaters, only American sexy 
films will be shown. In all book stores, only American detective 
stories will be on sale. In the whole world, there will be only one 
class of people, and that is people with American passports. 

The views of some other members of the Soviet 
cultural delegation also deserve notice. In a lecture 
at the Sino-Soviet Friendship Association, Topolo- 
vina, a Soviet educationalist, expressed the following 
view: 


” 
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Comrades! In imperialistic countries, in England and America, 
science and education are in the service of the bloody plan for 
securing world domination. In the Soviet Union, science and 
education serve the people. The invention of the atom bomb by 
English and American imperialists is for the destruction of good- 
natured people, innocent children, women and aged people. 

On October 5, 1950, in a lecture at the Sino-Soviet 
Friendship Association, Dr. Storatov, a Soviet sci- 
entist, launched the following blast at America: 

We all know how in the last three years American imperialism 
used the atom bomb to threaten the peace-loving people of the 
world. If such a country as the Soviet Union, where science is 
successfully developing and progressing, does not exist in the 
world, those beastly imperialists may have already translated their 
words into action and may have killed millions and millions of 
innocent people. 


Multiplication of instances is unnecessary. It is 
clear that early Soviet propaganda in Communist 
China aimed at discrediting America and upholding 
the Soviet Union in the eyes of the Chinese people, 
and that it was Soviet policy to alienate China from 
America and the West and draw her toward the 
Soviet Union itself. 

Those early Soviet propagandists did not positively 
preach Soviet ideology or introduce any Soviet cul- 
ture into China. They only cleared and prepared the 
ground for this great undertaking which was to be 
carried through the cooperation of Mao and his asso- 
ciates. As soon as Mao came to power in 1949, a 
nation-wide movement was set afoot for the study of 
Marxism-Leninism. A vast army of cadres was 
trained to push forward the movement. Under their 
direction, the people in all walks of life and every- 
where have been compelled to study the alien 
ideology. 

Apart from this indoctrination, Soviet culture in 
all its ramifications has been introduced into Mao’s 
China. In this regard, the Soviet Society for Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries (VOKS) has been 
displaying great energy and activity. As a result, 
Soviet cultural influence has flowed into China in 
steadily increasing volume. As may be expected, 
works by Lenin and Stalin have been translated into 
Chinese. Among the foreign films now shown in 
China, Soviet films occupy the dominant place. Soviet 
artists such as musicians and dancers have been sent 
to tour China and give performances. Soviet arts and 
crafts as well as industrial and agricultural products 
have been assembled for exhibition in important Chi- 
nese cities. In the educational field, Soviet influence 
is especially marked. Russian has displaced English 
as the secondary language in the schools and colleges. 
Marxism-Leninism is a required study. Soviet teach- 
ing methods and research techniques have been 
adopted. Soviet textbooks have been used for a wide 
range of subjects, including mathematics, chemistry, 
physics, geography, and biology. In the universities, 
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Soviet academicians have been employed as profes- 
sors of history, economics, and other subjects. 

Soviet cultural influence, though basic and impor- 
tant in nature, is by no means the only positive force 
that draws the Peking regime toward Moscow. In 
the diplomatic, economic, military, and other spheres, 
the pull of Moscow is also very strong. It will be re- 
called that in the first Peking-Moscow treaty, signed 
in February, 1950, there is a provision concerning 
diplomatic consultation in regard to a wide range of 
problems. This provision is intended to ensure dip- 
lomatic cooperation and enables Moscow to nip in the 
bud any action that might lead Peking to go astray 
from the Soviet fold. 

One important consequence of this diplomatic co- 
operation was Communist China’s intervention in 
the Korean war. Circumstantial evidence indicates 
that Stalin either persuaded or pressed Peking to 
undertake the intervention. At the time of the inter- 
vention, the Peking regime had been in existence 
only slightly over one year and was confronted with 
a host of gigantic internal problems. The country 
was in bad shape, and the people were awfully war- 
weary. Besides, the war in Korea had to be fought 
with tanks, planes, and other modern weapons which 
China was unable to produce. Unless influenced and 
supported by Russia, therefore, it would have been 
sheer madness for Communist China to intervene in 
Korea and face a first-rate power like the United 
States and other members of the United Nations. 
Once Communist China intervened in the war, the 
bridges between her and the Western countries were 
burnt down and she became completely dependent 
on Russia. This was indeed what Stalin had wanted. 
There is absolutely no doubt that the war constituted 
a most powerful force in pulling Communist China 
toward Russia and in damaging the relations between 
Communist China and the Western countries, espe- 
cially the United States. 

The Korean war not only affected the diplomatic 
relations of Communist China but also considerably 
compromised her financial position. Communist China 
was made to pay a major share of the cost of the war. 
How much this share amounts to has not been re- 
vealed; but it must be tremendous and it constitutes 
another Soviet yoke on the Peking regime. 

Since the beginning of 1953, the Chinese Com- 
munists have embarked upon their series of Five 
Year Plans. These plans require a considerable 
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amount of financial resources and capital goods and 
a large number of techniques. For all these necessi- 
ties the Chinese Communists have nowhere to turn 
except Soviet Russia and the Soviet bloc. The Soviets 
are thus in a good position to influence the economic 
development of Communist China, and there is no 
doubt that the Kremlin would use such influence to 
keep Mao in line. 

Mao is still making war on the Nationalists, and 
the possibility cannot be ruled out that this will burst 
into a full-scale operation with a far-flung battle line 
and involve some other countries. In preparation 
for this war, Mao must rely on Soviet military ad- 
visers and Soviet weapons and other war equipment. 
It will be a long time before he can afford to dispense 
with such military aid. Here, then, is another im- 
portant tie hitching Mao’s wagon to the Soviet train. 

It is clear that the ties between Moscow and Peking 
are many. Should Mao become recalcitrant and try 
to imitate Tito, the Kremlin could pull several of 
these with deterrent effect. But Mao so far has con- 
sistently followed his lean-to-one-side policy. As a 
result of Moscow’s leading and Mao’s leaning during 
recent years, the two countries have become so closely 
related politically that one may well say that if 
Moscow sneezes, Peking will suffer a cold, and vice 
versa. Barring unforeseen developments, the present 
trend of cooperation and integration between the two 
countries will gather momentum as time goes on. 
One important indication of this possibility is the 
fast-increasing mileage of railways and highways in 
northern and western China in the neighborhood of 
Soviet territory. These railways and highways are 
obviously designed to connect with Soviet lines. The 
emphasis at present is on trunk lines. But the vast 
region which these traverse is rich in natural resources 
and when it is opened up, as was the western part of 
the United States in the latter part of the last century, 
mining towns and business centers are bound to 
follow. In that eventuality, those trunk lines will 
radiate branches and form a steadily expanding net- 
work. In the course of this development, trade and 
cultural exchange and cooperation in other spheres 
between the two countries will increase. 

Hence in course of time the pull from Moscow 
may be expected to become more and more powerful, 
and the possibility of Communist China breaking 
away from Moscow to become more and more remote. 
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Country 


The Ambassador of the United States to a foreign 
country must exercise control and direction of often 
larger and better-financed missions of other govern- 
ment agencies. He accomplishes this best by giving 
and inspiring cooperation, rather than by using the 
authority, given him by the President, to direct, 
coordinate, and control these widely disparate activ- 
ities. Thus, he best contributes to his mission and 
ensures that the representatives of other U.S. agencies 
support our policies and that our operations show 
but one face to the government and people of the 
country of his residence. 

The American diplomacy today has become im- 
mensely more complicated than formerly. What 
tasks face a conscientious ambassador in charge of a 
medium-sized mission in a country participating in a 
wide range of U. S. operating programs! 

Many of the Ambassador’s official duties cannot be 
delegated—they must be performed in person. He 
must know and be on good terms with the Chief of 
State, the Foreign Minister and his principal assist- 
ants, the Cabinet ministers, and numerous other gov- 
ernment officials. 

He must also become acquainted—but not too well 
acquainted—with leaders of the opposition political 
parties, who may succeed to office. He must get to 
know the members of the press corps and back up 
his Public Affairs Officer by maintaining good rela- 
tions with them. He must establish close personal 
relations with other chiefs of mission and members of 
the diplomatic corps, entertain them and be enter- 
tained by them. His range of acquaintances must ex- 
tend beyond the official family to resident Americans 
and to local leaders in business, in labor unions, in re- 
ligious, civic and educational circles, in agriculture 
and industry, and in fact, in virtually every field of 
endeavor in the country. He is called upon to make 
frequent speeches, some purely ceremonial, but many 
of them of substance bearing upon the policies of the 
U. S. (and he will be infinitely more effective if he 
need not use an interpreter). He must travel widely 
to know the country, to understand its internal prob- 
lems and to meet its rural leaders. It is always 
courteous and flattering to the people of a country to 
speak in their own language—in many countries, it is 
a virtual necessity. 

While much of the day to day work is carried on 
by the embassy staff, the ambassador must be “on 
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top” of all of it. He personally conducts bilateral 
negotiations at cabinet level. He should spend con- 
siderable time keeping himself informed, reading 
cablegrams and despatches, scanning the local press, 
keeping up on news at home, obtaining information 
from the many personal contacts he makes, as well 
as from his staff and officials of other U.S. missions 
in the country. 

Meanwhile, his wife must also meet, know, and 
exhibit friendship for her foreign associates and 
sympathy for the people of the country. She must 
run a large Embassy residence with often inadequate 
and inefficient servants. She must entertain charm- 
ingly and graciously. Together with her husband and 
separately from him, she must work to establish 
friendship with the officials and people of the country 
and their Jadies; especially she must interest herself 
in opportunities for charitable activity on the part of 
the American colony and devise means for assistance 
to the underprivileged. 

Social contacts cause the principal drain on the 
energy and good health of the ambassador and his 
lady. Establishing personal contacts in conference, 
official receptions, dinner parties, ladies’ teas, parades, 
religious services, and other ceremonial occasions, are 
tremendously important but also time-consuming and 
exhausting. 

Many a chief of mission and his wife long for a 
quiet evening at home, but their time is not their own. 
Social functions are an important part of their job. 
Like the many speeches, radio addresses, and inter- 
views the Ambassador gives, the social activity of the 
Ambassador and his wife can provide a means for 
creating a friendly atmosphere and for interpreting 
and broadening the local understanding of our coun- 
try and its foreign policies. 

To this wide range of traditional personal func- 
tions are added an Ambassador’s responsibilities for 
coordinating the immensely complicated and varied 
activities of all of the U.S. representatives in the 
country. Some personal experiences will be helpful 
in illuminating this problem. 

I was assigned the mission of improving relations 
with the Paraguayan Government and its people, 
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which had deteriorated because of the absence of 
an American Ambassador for about one year, and 
of promoting an understanding of our changing poli- 
cies toward Latin America. Upon arrival in Asuncién, 
I found the following missions representing our 
government in Paraguay. 

Army Mission. Six officers and four non-commis- 
sioned officers, under the command of a colonel. The 
Mission’s tasks were to instruct and advise in the 
Paraguayan Armed Forces Superior School of War, 
to assist the Paraguayan Army to standardize its 
methods and equipment, and to advise the Minister 
of Defense and the Chief of Staff of the Armed 
Forces on military problems. This mission also ar- 
ranged scholarships for Army officers and non- 
commissioned officers to attend the Army School at 
Fort Gulick in the Canal Zone, and other Army 
schools in the U.S. 

Air Mission. Four officers and six non-commis- 
sioned officers, under the command of a colonel. The 
Mission’s tasks were to assist the Paraguayan Army to 
improve its small Air Corps, to help train its pilots 
and men, and to advise senior officers of the Para- 
guayan Army and Air Corps on military problems. 
The Air Mission also arranged scholarships for a 
number of Paraguayan Air Corps officers and non- 
commissioned officers to the Air Force Latin Amer- 
ican School at Albrook Field in the Canal Zone and 
to flight and other Air Force training schools in the 
US. 

United States Operations Mission. The local 
agency of the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, under the management of a Director. The 
Mission included the director and central staff of 34 
officials working in the fields of government admin- 
istration, finance, industry and commerce, and three 
field parties (servicios) furnishing technical assistance 
and a considerable amount of financial assistance to 
the Paraguayan Government in the fields of agricul- 
ture and animal husbandry, public health, and educa- 
tion. These three servicios had been operating as 
independent units in the country since 1942 and had 
only recently had imposed upon them the central 
coordination of the Director. 

United States Information Service. One American 
officer and nine local employees, engaged in dis- 
seminating information to the public. 

Embassy Staff. Nineteen American officers and 
clerks and eight local employees. 

In all, in the American official family, there were 
83 officers, clerks, and technicians, and about 150 
members of their families, plus some 200 local em- 
ployees, a fairly large operation by most standards. 
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The Country Team Concept 


The country team concept is supported by an 
Executive Order of the President of the United 
States, the most important provisions of which read 
as follows: 

Representatives of all United States agencies in each foreign 
country are subject to the supervision and leadership of the Chief 
of Mission in connection with any of their activities which in 
his own judgment affect relations between the United States and 
the country to which he is accredited. The Chief of Mission 
must exercise active leadership and supervision in connection with 
such matters, subject to any general and specific instructions 
from the President or the Secretary of State... . 

At the country level, however, the Chief of Mission has ulti- 
mate responsibility to ensure that these program activities are care- 
fully planned and effectively carried out within the framework of 
established policy and that they are coordinated with each other. 
The organizations which are administering these programs at the 
country level are therefore subject to the supervisory authority 
of the Chief of Mission in carrying out this responsibility. 


On my arrival in Paraguay, I found most of the 
missions operating effectively but in an uncoordi- 
nated fashion. The Embassy was under the manage- 
ment of a Chargé d’Affaires, who had recently re- 
instituted staff conferences. I soon recognized that 
the organization could not continue to run itself. 
If we were to have an effective country team, we had 
to have a good staff organization. 

The Embassy Staff functioned as my immediate 
personal staff. The chiefs of the other missions 
formed a part of a larger staff for the country team 
and also as commanders or directors of the operating 
organizations. Since the representative of the United 
States Information Agency was also designated as 
Public Affairs Officer, the problem of coordinating 
his activities was solved by integrating his office into 
the staff of the Embassy and by giving full personal 
support to all of his endeavors. 

Immediately upon arrival in Asuncién, I scheduled 
staff conferences once a week and extended their 
membership to all Embassy officers and chiefs of 
missions of other agencies. I opened each meeting 
by presenting any important news, reports or action 
required, laid down any new policy, and took up any 
difficulties we had encountered during the week. 
Thereafter, each chief of an Embassy section and each 
chief of mission was called upon to inform the group 
on the activities of his outfit during the week and to 
bring up any problems that could possibly affect other 
members of the country team. These staff conferences 
served admirably to disseminate policy and to receive 
and cross-transmit information of interest to the 
Ambassador, his Embassy staff, and to the other 
agencies. 

Naturally, strains and tensions developed. Not 
being used to working in quintuplet harness, the vari- 
ous missions continued to pull and haul in various 
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directions. I recall that the Foreign Minister once 
called me to complain about a position the U.S. Em- 
bassy had taken. I knew nothing about it. When I 
called in the Chief of Mission concerned, he was at a 
loss to explain. We discovered that a sub-chief had 
taken the matter up directly with a cabinet minister, 
without bothering to be briefed as to our policy on 
the matter and without informing his chief or me. I 
had to straighten out a misunderstanding which 
should never have occurred. 

Some subordinate officials were difficult to convince. 
I recall explaining several times to one technician 
that he was assigned to his mission to advise and 
instruct, not to operate, that it was contrary to our 
government policy to intervene in any way in local 
governmental affairs. With his chief of mission pres- 
ent, we went over the same ground twice. He ad- 
mitted his error, but always managed to end the 
conference by arguing himself around a circle until 
he stoutly maintained that he had been right all 
along. I finally had him recalled. 

In 1955, the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration was integrated more closely with the Depart- 
ment of State. We decided to enlarge the staff con- 
ferences to include not only all of the officers in the 
Embassy and the other Chiefs of Mission but also the 
Number Two man in the various missions and the 
chiefs of all three Servicios. 

At the first staff conference thereafter, we discussed 
the philosophy of “the country team.” I explained 
that each employee of the several U.S. Missions 
must feel individually responsible for forwarding 
the objectives of our Country Team working toward 
the objectives of our government. Each project, each 
item, must be measured up against this criteria: 
Must contribute to the accomplishment of one of our 
objectives in Paraguay, must be consonant with our 
foreign policy. 

To quote a recent essay by Lincoln Gordon: 


In the under-developed areas, we must organize and staff for 
the bilateral and multilateral programs of technical cooperation 
which have been accepted as national policy on a bipartisan basis 
for the indefinite future. This means not merely the provision 
of specialists in agriculture, public health, education, administra- 
tion, industrial technology, and other fields of technical assist- 
ance. It means also the ability to foster public and private in- 
vestment on a practical and realistic basis. It requires supreme 
skill in human relations and the wisdom to avoid creating hopes 
that cannot be realized and making promises that cannot be ful- 
filled. And it requires machinery for effective integration of 
these activities—often the principal symbol of America in the 
region—into the texture of basic national policy. 


Under the country team concept, every U.S. gov- 
ernmental employee takes his direction from, and is 
responsible through his chief of mission to, the am- 
bassador for all of his actions and activities. While 
the chiefs of other missions are responsible directly 
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to their Washington agencies, they are also respon- 
sible to the ambassador, who, in turn, is responsible 
to all branches of our government in Washington, 
through the State Department, for the operations of 
the country team under his charge. 

With the country team functioning in this manner, 
there is no question that the policies of our govern- 
ment are violated or vitiated by ill-considered action. 
If the ambassador assumes and exercises the authority 
and responsibility given him, the U.S. will present 
one front and one face in its dealings with the officials 
of the government and the people of a host country. 
Should any chief or member of a mission get out of 
line or fail to carry out his responsibility, the am- 
bassador has authority to have him removed. No 
longer can a representative of an agency flaunt the 
authority of the ambassador to direct the operations 
of our government within a country. 

Obviously, no ambassador can fully comprehend 
all the ramifications of the duties of the members of 
his country team. Many and varied are the decisions 
which he must make. He cannot live to himself 
alone. To arrive at sound decisions, he must seek 
information, advice and counsel from the principal 
members of his staff. His door must always be open 
to them, so that they may feel free to consult him on 
any and all occasions. 

An ambassador is never off duty. In his office, in 
conference with the President or Foreign Minister, 
at an official reception or dinner party, in visits to out- 
lying parts of the country, he carries with him his 
responsibility as the personal representative of the 
President of the United States. He must be well- 
informed on instructions and policies promulgated to 
him and those issued to all other chiefs of mission. 
He must have a strong power of decision and a will 
to accept and exercise authority over members of his 
country team. 

But no ambassador can personally perform every 
function where a United States responsibility is in- 
volved. To operate the involved complex of activities 
which modern diplomacy requires, the ambassador 
must delegate his authority to members of his country 
team. 

In carrying out his heavy and sometimes burden- 
some duties, the ambassador must lean heavily upon 
his political, economic and information officers, his 
military missions, and chiefs of other missions. When 
these officers cooperate as efficient members of a coun- 
try team, United States representation in that country 
will be effective. 

In a military organization, the top commander 
usually has a very large staff—so large at times that 
he cannot hope to administer all of the sections and 
divisions or work personally with all of his staff 
officers. He customarily has a chief of staff and a 
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central personal staff, which help him operate the 
larger staff and the organizational units, which make 
up his fleet force, air force, corps, or army. So it must 
be with Foreign Service operations. The hard core, 
the central staff, the backbone and directive intelli- 
gence, must consist of the Foreign Service profes- 
sionals of the Embassy staff, the men and women 
who make diplomacy a career and a life’s work. 

I wish to pay a tribute to the men and women of 
the Foreign Service. The Foreign Service organiza- 
tion, which served with me, and which serves every 
one of our citizens abroad, is good. The vast ma- 
jority of its members would rate high on any test, 
in ability, in loyalty, in dedication to the service of 
their country. 

After World War II, recognizing the need for a 
larger and more integrated service, one which could 
serve effectively in the Department and more effi- 
ciently discharge its diplomatic duties in the field by 
having periodic service at home, President Fisen- 
hower and Secretary Dulles had studies made and 
implemented, bringing to expanded Foreign Service 
rolls not only new, young, well-educated officers 
from all economic and social strata of our country, 
but also by cross-transferring from the Department 
and other governmental agencies many fine officers 
with years of useful experience. With confidence, I 
say that, although our Foreign Service is larger today 
than ever before, it is a finer, better staffed, more 


democratic, and a more effective organization. 

To grow and develop on a continuing basis, num- 
bers of outstanding young men and women must 
enter the Foreign Service each year. The Department 
of State cannot compete with private industry in 
salary or a stable home life, but the material benefits 
offered by the Foreign Service are substantial and are 
being increased. As with the Armed Services, a young 
person planning to enter the Foreign Service must 
not expect his reward in material things. Instead, 
he must be seeking an opportunity for service to his 
country, recognizing that his way of life will often 
be unglamorous, beset with difficulties, and at times 
physically dangerous. 

I found the members in the Foreign Service de- 
voted to the Service and zealous in their desire to 
serve. I am sure that they find full satisfaction and 
richness of experience in careers in which service to 
their country is its own reward. 

Although officers of the Foreign Service constitute 
the central core of the staff system upon which the 
ambassador must depend to operate his country team, 
also required are numerous specialists and technicians, 
officers and men of all elements of our armed forces, 
officials and clerks of other agencies of our govern- 
ment. It was a privilege and a pleasure to serve with 
them as members of our country team. They assured 
me that they find service to their country abroad an 
infinitely rewarding and exhilarating experience. 


IN MEMORIAM 


MICHAEL FRANCIS DOYLE 
THOMAS RAEBURN WHITE 
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Al-Azhar 


The Mosque of al-Azhar was built to serve as a 
religious and civic center for the new capital city of 
Cairo, which was founded when the Fatimids in- 
vaded Egypt. The mosque was dedicated for wor- 
ship in 972 A.D. and sixteen years later higher edu- 
cation was established there in an organized way. 

In 1171, when Saladin became the Sultan, he 
brought the Fatimid Dynasty to an end, so that al- 
Azhar lost its special importance, existing simply as a 
neighborhood mosque. Although a few teachers gave 
private lessons there, the official education was con- 
ducted in the great new colleges founded by Saladin. 

One of Saladin’s successors formed a palace guard 
of Asiatic slaves called Mamluks. During the middle 
of the thirteenth century these Mamluks gained con- 
trol of the government, establishing an extraordinary 
slave rule, which in spite of Ottoman conquest, domi- 
nated the internal affairs of Egypt until the time of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 

It was one of these Mamluk sultans who re-estab- 
lished al-Azhar as a center both of official worship 
and of organized study, bestowing upon it rich en- 
dowments. After the devastating earthquake of 1303, 
another Mamluk ruler had the mosque rebuilt and 
numerous officials founded colleges, which came to be 
included in the mosque enclosure. Finally, about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, a wealthy Mamluk 
officer named ?Abd-al-Rahman Katkhuda doubled the 
size of the sanctuary, provided additional living quar- 
ters for the students, and built a number of new 
minarets and gateways, as well as his own tomb. 

During the centuries of Mamluk and Turkish rule, 
al-Azhar gained great sanctity as a refuge for the op- 
pressed, a center for ascetics and a champion for the 
victims of injustice. During the Crusades the shaykhs 
of the mosque encouraged the people to be loyal to 
Islam, and while the ruling classes spoke Turkish, 
they kept alive a knowledge of the Qur’an and the 
Arabic language in which it was written. Thus, al- 
though the other Mediaeval colleges and mosque 
schools in Cairo largely disappeared because of neg- 
lect, al-Azhar increased in importance, until at the 
end of the eighteenth century it became the leading 
center in Egypt for worship and study. 

When Napoleon Bonaparte invaded Egypt, al- 
Azhar was such a hotbed of rebellion that the French 
bombarded the mosque and at least for twenty-four 
hours used it as a stable for their horses. 


Selections from an address given at the Islamic Institute, Wash- 
ington, February 2, 1960. 


BY BAYARD DODGE 
President Emeritus of American University, 
Beirut, Lebanon NS 

After Napoleon’s army had withdrawn, Muham- 
mad ’Ali was placed in charge of the government, 
founding the dynasty which ended with Faruq. Al- 
though Muhammad ’Ali himself and one of his suc- 
cessors, the Khedive Isma’il, founded many secular 
schools and modern institutions, they also appreciated 
the importance of al-Azhar. 

In 1871 the famous reformer Jamal-al-Din al- 
Afghani came to Cairo. Because of his influence and 
the even more important work of his disciple, Shaykh 
Muhammad ’Abduh, a long series of reforms were 
started which have changed al-Azhar from a Me- 
diaeval mosque-college into a modern institution. 

During the British regime al-Azhar continued to 
be a center for both religious education and national- 
ism. The Khedive ’Abbas Hilmi II erected a large 
new building in the south-west corner of the mosque 
enclosure, giving the main facade its present appear- 
ance. Finally, between 1930 and 1936 al-Azhar was 
reorganized as a true university and since that time 
many new buildings have been erected, but outside 
rather than inside of the mosque compound. 

In the old days a boy used to memorize the Qur’an 
and learn to read and write, in his village school, be- 
fore he reached the age of adolescence. Then his 
father sent him to al-Azhar. When he reached the 
mosque he saw high stone walls separating the inner 
courts of the mosque from the hurly-burly of the 
street. Beautiful minarets and handsome gateways 
kept the walls from being too forbidding. 

The boy entered the main gate and passed between 
two Mediaeval buildings so as to reach the spacious 
open courtyard, paved and surrounded by columns. 
In the rear of the court was the great sanctuary, a 
forest of columns supporting a decorated wooden 
roof. On either side of the open courtyard there were 
colonnades or loggias, divided by wooden screens and 
so deep that the divisions formed spacious rooms. 
Back of these were inner rooms, upper chambers and 
basements, which provided places where the students 
could live and discuss their lessons. 

In other words the residential quarters were not 
separate quadrangles but loggias and rear rooms, 
which were divided into thirty different units, each 
one called a riwag. For the sake of discipline each boy 
was attached to a riwag, but a boy who could afford 
to do so usually rented lodgings or lived with rela- 
tives. In fact the loggias were so dirty and cluttered 
up with chests that the boys borrowed matting from 
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the mosque and slept, unless the weather was very 
cold, in the open courtyard. 

At the end of the eighteenth century there were 
about fifty well established teachers. There was no 
system of admittance, examinations or granting of 
official diplomas. The teacher usually sat on a low 
chair facing Makkah, with his back against one of the 
columns of the sanctuary. His students sat on the 
ground around him ina circle. There was no regular 
system of appointing teachers, salaries were inade- 
quate and the younger members of the faculty were 
paid in bread instead of money. 

A pupil woke up at earliest dawn, washed, re- 
peated his morning prayer and attended a class which 
lasted until sunrise. Then he ordinarily went to the 
central court to obtain his dole of bread from the 
representative of his residential unit. 

After sunrise there was another class, probably on a 
subject connected with jurisprudence. This was fol- 
lowed by time for study, lunch, the noon day prayer 
and a class in grammar or rhetoric. When the after- 
noon prayer had been recited, the student had leisure 
for his supper, recreation and study. After sunset 
prayer there was often a class in some supplementary 
subject like logic, which was followed by a discussion 
before bedtime. Study at night was impossible, as 
the sesame oil lamps were put out after the evening 
prayer. 

A poor student cooked either in his riwag kitchen 
or the open courtyard. On Thursdays the students 
walked over to the Nile, to wash their clothes and 
play games. On Fridays they attended the congrega- 
tional service and visited friends. Although many of 
the teen age boys and most of the older ones were 
married, they left their wives with their parents and, 
as people made fun of any student who spoke to a girl 
or drank liquor in a cafe; there were few distractions. 
Thus the life of a student was monastic, with constant 
study and prayers five times a day. The one great 
excitement was participation in political demonstra- 
tions, which on numerous occasions became so heated 
that the troops were called in and classes discon- 
tinued. 

Because there were long holidays for Ramadan and 
a number of feasts, classes met for only about two- 
thirds of the year. For each class there was a text- 
book. The professor dictated his explanations of the 
text and then joined the students in an informal dis- 
cussion. The intimate contact with the teacher was an 
excellent feature of the old time education, but there 
was too much memorizing of texts and notes, with 
very little library work and original thinking. 

The principal studies were in the first place the 
Arabic language, grammar, rhetoric and literature. 
Then there were courses in the traditions and in 
jurisprudence, theology and Quranic Commentary. 
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Some of the students also studied logic and enough 
mathematics to learn how to fix the times for worship 
and how to divide the portions of inheritance. 

The student had to be his own registrar and dean. 
Although he might receive a personal certificate from 
his teacher, there was no formal diploma. Until the 
reforms of Muhammad ’Abduh were carried out dur- 
ing the latter part of the nineteenth century, al-Azhar 
was thoroughly Mediaeval. 

Today the conditions are very different. The ele- 
mentary and secondary school programs are not 
taught at al-Azhar itself, but in twenty-two religious 
institutes administered by al-Azhar and seventeen 
free schools. One of the largest of the institutes is at 
Cairo near al-Azhar, but the others are scattered from 
Aswan to Alexandria. 

The university courses are divided between three 
colleges: the College of the Arabic Language, which 
gives a liberal arts course; the College of the Shari 
’ah al-Islamiyah, which is being reorganized as a 
modern law school, and the College of Usul al-Din, 
or Theology. The first two colleges are located in a 
new university quadrangle, built in 1950 and 1951, 
several hundred yards to the east of the old mosque, 
and which also contains an assembly hall for four 
thousand students. The university library, which is 
being greatly improved, is to be temporarily placed 
over an auditorium for four thousand students. Space 
has been left to complete the university quadrangle 
by erecting new buildings to house the library, and, 
if it seems wise, also the theological school. 

This autumn forty new dormitory buildings were 
completed in two beautiful enclosures about a mile 
and a half from al-Azhar. Each building will hold 
120 students, with full accommodations. These build- 
ings will care for some 4,800 foreign students. A new 
hospital and clinic building is being erected to provide 
free medical care for the students and the teachers’ 
families; twenty acres are being set aside for athletic 
fields and a swimming tank. Most of the students 
wear modern clothing and are free to enjoy the cine- 
ma and other forms of amusement. 

The administrative offices are now housed in a 
modern building across the street from the mosque 
and are well equipped with the latest conveniences. 
There are strict entrance requirements, systems of 
examination and certificates, so as to maintain proper 
academic standards. Students of the more advanced 
classes are also expected to write theses. The classes 
meet at reasonable hours in modern rooms with 
benches and blackboards. Many of the professors 
wear European clothes and an effort is being made to 
have less memorizing and more library work. 

There is a well-planned curriculum, which in ad- 
dition to the studies of former times includes sub- 
jects like philosophy, psychology, sociology, history 
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and English, as well as courses in mathematics and 
science. Many teachers are being sent abroad to ob- 
tain doctors’ degrees, so that they will be able to con- 
duct the courses in an up-to-date way. 

In addition to the regular courses there are supple- 
mentary ones for foreign students, who are not pre- 
pared to follow the official program, and for boys who 
wish to learn how to recite and chant the Qur’an, 
many of whom are blind. These lessons in Quranic 
recital are held in the sanctuary of the old mosque, 
but all of the other classes are held in new buildings. 

The undergraduate college courses last for four 
years, with from 23 to 27 hours a week of study, lead- 
ing to the “Diploma of Higher Studies” (Shahadah 
al-Darasah al-?Aliyah). Each one of the three colleges 
also has a specialized license (Ijazah) course of one 
or two extra years, to fit the students for legal, cler- 
ical, pedagogical and religious work. A few students 
spend three to five years doing what is equivalent to 
Ph.D. work, which includes a long thesis and leads 
to the degree with title of “Professor” (Ustadh). 

There are three grades of university teachers: Pro- 
fessors with Chairs, Assistant Professors, and Instruc- 
tors. Last year there were 280 teachers in the col- 
leges, 143 for the supplementary courses, and 1,377 
in the preparatory schools. At the same time there 
were 27,689 boys in the elementary and secondary 
school classes, 1,989 in the supplementary course 
for foreign students and Quranic recital, and 5,545 in 
the three colleges: 3,007 in the College of the Arabic 
Language, 1,398 in the Law College and 1,140 in 
Theology. 

Al-Azhar is now dependent upon the government 
for its finances. Last year the budget for the work as 
a whole, including the colleges, institutes and exten- 
sion services, was £Eg.2,125,100, or roughly about six 
million dollars. 


Al-Azhar is not only a great mosque and educa- 
tional system but also a center for extension work. In 
addition to publishing a monthly journal and car- 
rying on adult education classes, there is also a staff 
of 380 preachers who give addresses to men and 
women in the mosques, in summer resorts, army 
camps, refugee centers and factories throughout 
Egypt. During Ramadan, teachers and students also 
help with this work. 

Al-Azhar cooperates with the government by en- 
listing teachers to work in the schools of foreign 
lands, and sends delegations abroad to make the ten- 
ets of Islam better understood. Last year 17 workers 
were sent to countries in Africa, 47 to Arab lands, 
Pakistan, Southeast Asia and Japan, and 11 to Europe 
and the American continents. In addition to the Is- 
lamic Center in Washington, al-Azhar supports an 
Islamic Institute in London. There is also a printing 
press at Cairo, as well as a Fatwa Committee, which 
gives about 350 legal decisions a year. 

Thus al-Azhar of today is very different from the 
old institution of the past. The new Rector, Shaykh 
Mahmud Shaltut, and the deans of the colleges are 
all progressive in spirit, so that new reforms wil! un- 
doubtedly be made during the next two or three 
years. 

Although there are now over 100,000 students in 
the four secular universities of Egypt, al-Azhar still 
has a very important role to play. It has a chance to 
work for quality, whereas the state institutions are 
the victims of quantity production. As the leading 
Muslim institution in the world, it also has the re- 
sponsibility of re-interpreting Islam to the youth of 
the modern age in a way which will be vital and ap- 
pealing. As one authority has said, “Islam in the 
future will have a strong or weak influence, as al- 
Azhar is strong or weak.” 


Thailand-Cornerstone of Peace in 


Southeast Asia 


During the past two decades Southeast Asia has 
assumed increasing importance in the international 
scene. When raw materials vital to U.S. war pro- 
duction were cut off by Japanese troops in World 
War II, Americans awoke to the danger that lay in 
allowing this area to fall into totalitarian hands. 
Europeans have termed the region “the Balkans of 
the Orient” and developments there have strongly 


*The Siamese have always called their country “Maung Thai” 
(Land of the Thai). In 1939 this was Anglicized into “Thai- 
land.” 
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affected the economies of several Western nations. 

Occupying the strategic crossroads of Southeast 
Asia is a country the size of France formerly known 
as Siam but now officially designated Thailand.* 
Most Americans know of Siam through having read 
Margaret Landon’s best seller, Anna and the King 
of Siam, or having seen the Broadway musical or the 
motion picture “The King and I.” Others remember 
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that a few years ago a leading Thai diplomat, Prince 
Wan Waithayakorn, was elected President of the 
United Nations General Assembly with U.S. support. 

But, at best, our picture of this country is distorted 
and few Americans know the more salient facts or 
history of Thailand, such as: that it is the oldest 
democracy in Asia; that its present king was born in 
the U.S.; that one of its kings bore the names 
“George Washington”; that Siam was the first Ori- 
ental nation to make a treaty with the U.S.; that 
Americans “opened” Thailand two decades before 
Commodore Perry’s “Black Ships” arrived in Japan; 
that Harvard professors served as advisors to four 
of Thailand’s kings, and that Thailand is now a 
staunch U.S. ally which is making a valuable contri- 
bution to the cause of world peace. 


Americans in Thailand 

Although Yankee sailing ships sometimes stopped 
at Thai ports in the eighteenth century, it was not 
until the 1830’s that Americans actually settled there. 
Since Thailand was a centralized monarchy, all re- 
forms originated with the king and thus it was that 
the close friendship of three Thai princes for four 
American missionaries profoundly influenced the de- 
velopment of the country. The missionaries taught 
the princes English and acquainted them with tech- 
nological developments occurring in the Western 
world. The missionaries’? wives taught English to 
the queens and ladies of the court long before the 
controversial Anna arrived in the country. 

One of these princes ascended the throne in 1852 
and was known by Westerners as King Mongkut— 
the king who was so grossly misrepresented in “The 
King and I.” An extremely intelligent and well 
educated man, he corresponded with Presidents Buch- 
anan and Lincoln, Queen Victoria, and many of the 
noted savants of Europe. He did offer to furnish 
Lincoln with war elephants during the Civil War. 
When his son, later King Chulalongkorn, learned of 
the death of Lincoln, he vowed “he would reign over 
a free and not an enslaved nation and he would... 
make Siam a Kingdom of the free.” By 1905 he 
had carried out his resolve and freed the slaves in 
Thailand. Another of the princes, Phra Pin Klao, 
who became the Second King, was so impressed with 
his studies of the young American democracy and its 
founder that he included “George Washington” 
among the names given his son who later succeeded 
him as Second King. 

King Chulalongkorn trusted Americans so highly 
that in 1902 he appointed a Harvard professor of 
international law, Dr. Edward H. Strobel, as his 
General Advisor. The General Advisor was senior 
among all the King’s foreign advisors. Another 


*Roughly translated “Lord Marquis, Most Beloved Friend.” | 
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American, Dr. Samuel G. McFarland, was commis- 
sioned to set up Thailand’s first public school system. 
Americans continued to serve as Advisors in Foreign 

Affairs until 1940. One of them, the distinguished 
Harvard law professor and later Assistant Secretary 
of State, Dr. Francis B. Sayre, was responsible for 
replacing Thailand’s obsolete treaties with European 
powers. The treaties provided extraterritorial priv- 
ileges for European nationals and contained other 
crippling restrictions on Thailand’s autonomy. A 
grateful king awarded Dr. Sayre the highest royal 
title awarded a foreigner in this century—Phya 
Kalyana Maitri.* 

T hailand’s democratic King 

In the winter of 1927, a Mr. Songkla was pursuing 
graduate studies in public health and medicine at the 
Harvard Medical School. He had met his wife at 
the same institution some years before when he was 
an undergraduate and she was a nursing student. Few 
persons outside of their close friends, Dr. and Mrs. 
Sayre, knew that the gentle, intelligent and unpre- 
tentious Mr. Songkla was in reality H.R.H., Prince 
Mahidol of Songkla who was in direct line to the 
throne of Thailand. By special dispensation he had 
received royal permission to marry his loved one 

even though she was a commoner. On December 5 
at a Cambridge hospital, their second son, listed on 
the birth certificate as “Bhumibal Aduldej Songkla” 
was born. After his return home, Prince Mahidol 
served in the Chiengmai hospital of an American 
Presbyterian missionary, Dr. E. C. Cort. However, 
the Prince died before he could ascend the throne. 
At the recommendation of Dr. Sayre, his children 
were sent to school in Switzerland. 

In 1935, King Prajadhipok, then living in Eng- 
land, decided to abdicate as a result of a dispute with 
the Government over his royal prerogatives. Repre- 
sentatives of the Thai Government visited the Prin- 
cess of Songkla at her Swiss home to obtain permission 
for the enthronement of her oldest son, the eleven 
year old Prince Ananda. Consent was given only on 
condition that the royal children be permitted to 
continue their studies in the democratic atmosphere 
of the Swiss countryside. Following World War II, 
the King, his mother and brother returned to Bang- 
kok. However, on June 9, 1946, a few days before 
his planned departure for a visit to the United States, 
King Ananda died from a mysterious gunshot wound 
and his American born brother was proclaimed king. 

King Bhumibal** returned to the University of 
Lausanne to continue his studies. He felt that the 
study of law would better prepare him to reign and 
by 1951 he had earned an LL.B. degree and there- 
upon returned to his country. Immediately after his 


**Pronounced “Poomeepone.” 
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return the young King faced his first test as to what 
influence he might exert over the destiny of his 
nation. Fearful of the King’s democratic tendencies, 
a group of Government supporters engineered a coup 
to throw out the national constitution which, they 
considered, allowed the King too much power and 
replaced it with an older one which not only circum- 
scribed the King’s prerogatives but eliminated hard 
won civil rights provisions. The coup was carefully 
timed so that the King would not learn of it until 
his ship had entered Thai waters. 

Displeased but correctly formal, the King re- 
minded the Government that it must follow consti- 
tutional procedures and insisted that the old constitu- 
tion be brought up to date. Over a period of months, 
the King cautiously resisted the demands of the 
Army-backed group and stubbornly insisted that the 
former constitution be rewritten to include the sec- 
tions safeguarding the rights of his subjects. Recog- 
nizing the necessity for compromise, the Government 
finally agreed to the King’s demands. In a part of 
the world where democratic procedures are alien and 
where tradition, environment and the lack of general 
education makes Western type democracy almost 
impossible to achieve, the King of Thailand has been 
the strongest bulwark in its behalf. 


Democratic Nation 


Since the 1850’s Thailand’s rulers have been im- 
porting Western democratic ideas and institutions 
and, with the aid and advice of foreign advisors, 
adapting them to the needs of their people. In the 
1890s King Chulalongkorn established a Western 
style cabinet, initiated a form of local government 
and laid the foundation for a legislature. His suc- 
cessor, King Vajiravudh, set up a project to educate 
the nobility and bureaucracy in the democratic 
process, elevated commoners to the highest govern- 
ment posts and promulgated laws providing for the 
election of village and commune headmen. King 
Prajadhipok, who ascended the throne in 1926, estab- 
lished a Privy Council Committee which was to be a 
forerunner of a democratic legislature. In 1931, dur- 
ing a visit to the United States, the King expressed 
his interest in political campaigns and attempted to 
discover whether election results actually expressed 
the will of the majority. On his return, he studied 
drafts of constitutions and expressed his desire to 
set up an extensive system of local government to 
train his subjects for self-rule at the national level. 

However, resentment over the monopoly of power 
enjoyed by members of the royal family, led to the 
staging of a bloodless coup by a group of young 
bureaucrats and military officers on June 24, 1932. 
The announced goal of the new regime was the estab- 
lishment of a truly democratic government which was 
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to be attained in three stages. The King quickly sanc- 
tioned the change and assisted the new government in 
developing the first permanent constitution. A uni- 
cameral legislature modeled after that of France and 
a cabinet based on the British model was incorporated 
as part of the governmental structure. 

Lack of an educated populace, the traditional domi- 
nance of the bureaucracy, and international instability 
have made the goal difficult of attainment. However, 
in spite of current notions to the contrary and the 
several experiments with different institutional forms, 
the stated and understood goal has always remained 
a democratic one. The present Government states 
that its policy is “to administer the country in strict 
adherence to democratic principles with absolute 
respect for human rights.” The people’s universal 
love and esteem for their monarch and the fact that 
the King is a strong supporter of democratic institu- 
tions makes the goal possible of attainment. 


Thailand and World Peace 


Thailand’s adeptness at diplomacy is legend. Since 
Thailand is a small and militarily weak country, it 
was only by means of clever diplomacy that Thailand 
was able to remain the only “independent” nation in 
Southeast Asia. Some Asian diplomats have expressed 
their admiration for Thailand’s diplomatic corps and 
suggest that they would be benefitted if they could 
send their junior Foreign Service officials to be trained 
in Bangkok. 

Today, Thailand has boldly taken the lead in the 
battle against alien Communism in Southeast Asia. 
She was among the first to respond to the United 
Nations’ appeal for both economic and military as- 
sistance to the Republic of Korea when that nation 
was a victim of Communist aggression. Her former 
Ambassador to the United States, H. E. Phote Sara- 
sin, was one of the architects of the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization (SEATO) which she joined 
when faced with invasion by the Chinese Communist 
backed Vietminh forces in 1953 and 1954. In addi- 
tion, Thailand has welcomed the establishment of 
many offices of the United Nations Specialized Agen- 
cies such as FAO, WHO, ILO, ICAO, UNESCO 
and UNICEF. ECAFE’s headquarters have been 
established in Bangkok. 


The present Thai Ambassador in Washington, 
H. E. Visutr Arthayukti, sets forth the following 
program as the cornerstone of Thailand’s foreign 
policy: 

The main contribution of Thailand to world peace has thus 
been made through the deliberate conduct of her foreign policy 
in which every effort has been made to seek the development of 
friendly relations with various nations of the world. We also 
concentrate our effort on the cooperation with the United Na- 
tions, with the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization and particu- 
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larly with the United States which sincerely helps us in the 
strengthening of our defense and generously assists us in our 
economic development. 

America dares not hold its friends lightly but must 
regard friendship as a precious thing which must be 
protected at all costs. Prince Mahidol once said: 
“We wish Americans to pay attention to Siam, we 
wish to pay attention to America.” We must learn 


about the history and traditions of our new allies and 
we must learn to respect their customs and their way 
of life. “Getting to know you” is not always an easy 
task but is one worth undertaking. The failure to do 
so invites belief in the evil stereotypes of Americans 
which are daily created and exported by our Com- 
munist oppos‘ticn. 


The League of Arab States After 


Fifteen Years 


On March 22, 1960, the League of Arab States 
celebrated the fifteenth anniversary of its founding. 
On that date in 1945, the representatives of Syria, 
Transjordan, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Lebanon, Egypt 
and Yemen met in Cairo to sign a Pact, the purpose of 
which was to strengthen “the close relations and 
numerous ties which bind the Arab states, and out of 
concern for the cementing and reinforcing of these 
bonds on the basis of respect for the independence 
and sovereignty of these states, and in order to direct 
their efforts toward the goal of the welfare of all the 
Arab states, their common weal, the guarantee of 
their future and the realization of their aspirations, 
and in response to Arab public opinion in all the Arab 
countries.”” Other Arab countries, upon attaining their 
independence, joined the League as follows: Libya, 
1953; Sudan, 1956; Morocco and Tunisia, 1958. In 
1958 Syria and Egypt joined to form the United 
Arab Republic (UAR). Thus the League now has 
ten members. 

A permanent Secretariat General, with headquar- 
ters in Cairo, is located on Midan Tahrir, close to the 
UAS Ministry of Foreign Affairs. The first Secretary 
General was Abdul Rahman Azzam, an experienced 
Egyptian statesman and former Minister of Social 
Affairs. The present Secretary General is Abdel 
Khalok Hassouna, formerly Under-Secretary of the 
Ministry of Social Affairs, and long active in move- 
ments for social improvement. 

The League is officially recognized by the UN as 
one of its regional organizations, and the Secretary 
is admitted to UN meetings as an official observer, a 
relationship similar to that of the Organization of 
American States. Its Council is composed of repre- 
sentatives of the member states, each state having one 
vote. An Economic Council is composed of the Min- 
isters of Economic Affairs, and a Joint Defense Coun- 
cil is made up of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs and 


1The Pact of the League of Arab States, preamble. 
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Defense. Seven permanent committees exist—Po- 
litical, Health, Economic, Communications, Cultural, 
Legal and Social—each having as its function the pro- 
posal of recommendations and treaties concerning its 
own field. Non-member Arab states may participate 
in these committees as members. 

The Secretariat General has three Assistant Secre- 
taries and a permanent staff of about 120 including 
nationals of all member states. The Secretariat is 
organized into departments related to each of the 
Council’s permanent committees, with additional de- 
partments of Press and Publicity, Administrative and 
Financial, Palestine Affairs, and Oil. Permanent 
delegations are maintained in New York City and 
Geneva, and Arab Informaiton Centers are located 
in New York, Washington, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Ottawa, Bonn and Buenos Aires. The Secretariat also 
administers a Higher Institute of Arab Studies, an 
Institute of Arab Manuscripts, Social Centers, the 
Boycott Commissary (Damascus), and the Anti- 
Narcotics Bureau. The Arab Postal Permanent Bureau 
and the Financial Institution for Arab Development 
are also related to the League. The League’s de- 
partments cooperate with the corresponding spe- 
cialized agencies of the UN, such as FAO, ILO and 
UNESCO. 

All decisions of the Council, with five exceptions, 
must be by unanimous vote and are then binding on 
all members. Amendments to the Pact require a two- 
thirds vote, and any state not approving an amend- 
ment may withdraw from membership when the 
amendment becomes effective. 

The budget as of 1958, was sustained by contribu- 
tions from the member states in the following per- 
centages: UAR, 50.29; Iraq, 15.98; Saudi Arabia, 
14.57; Sudan, 6; Lebanon, 5.64; Yemen, 2.82; Jor- 
dan, 2.82, and Libya, 1.88. 
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Although only independent Arab states may be 
members, the preamble to the Pact and Article 2 state 
that one of the purposes of the League is to promote 
the interests and welfare of ALL Arab countries. As 
a consequence, the member states have taken an active 
part, in the UN and elsewhere, aiding movements 
toward independence in Libya, Morocco, Tunisia and 
Sudan. 

With respect to the Palestine problem and the 
existence of Israel, the Arab League has constantly 
maintained a united front since 1945, both within 
the UN and without, and made many attempts to 
find a solution. No Arab state has recognized Israel, 
and it has been made clear from time to time that 
Arab recognition will not be considered until Israel 
conforms to the UN resolutions of 1948 regarding 
boundaries, repatriation and/or compensation for 
Arab refugees, and the international status of Jeru- 
salem. A complete boycott of Israel is the policy, 
including the Israeli use of the Suez Canal, and 
against foreign concerns trading with Israel. The 
League carries certain costs of the Arab refugees, in- 
cluding the education of the children, and higher 
education for qualified persons of refugee status in 
other countries. 

The League has also acted as mediator in the 
Yemeni civil war of 1948, as well as in the Anglo- 
Yemeni boundary dispute in south Arabia, which 
was eventually cleared up in 1954, after a period of 
tribal warfare lasting some twenty years. During the 
Suez crisis in 1956, the League fully backed the 
Egyptian position concerning nationalization of the 
canal and supported Egypt’s resistance to the Israeli, 
British, and French invasion, voting to break relations 
with the United Kingdom and France unless all 
invading forces withdrew immediately. 

While Article 8 of the Pact forbids interference in 
the internal affairs of any member state, Article 9 
permits “closer collaboration and stronger bonds” 
among members without prejudice to the status of 
other members. Accordingly, Egypt and Syria in 
1958 united to form the United Arab Republic, under 
the name of the United Arab States. Later Yemen 
federated with it, each state retaining its identity and 
name. Shortly afterward, Iraq and Jordan federated 
under the name of the Arab Union. In North Africa 
a movement for federation has been developing 
which involves Morocco, Tunisia, Libya, and Algeria, 
under the name of the Federation of the Arab 
Maghrib (West). Its culmination awaits the settle- 
ment of the war in Algeria. 


Tensions Within 
Previous to the League Pact the Preparatory Com- 


mittee of the Pan-Arab Conference had met in Alex- 
andria on September 25, 1944. Five of the govern- 


ments were represented by their Prime Ministers, 
and the other two by representatives sent by the 
Kings of Arabia and Yemen. From this meeting came 
the Alexandria Protocol, stating that the aim was “to 
strengthen and consolidate the ties which bind all 
Arab countries.” This end would be accomplished 
through a League of the independent Arab states. 
The Pact turned out to be somewhat more conserva- 
tive than the Protocol, for the principle of unity was 
played down and the League became little more than 
a forum for discussion and cooperation, since each 
state retained full sovereignty and could not be com- 
pelled to act in any way not approved by its own 
government. Although the Pact referred to a basis in 
public opinion, it seemed to give the people as such 
little or no influence on the policies of their govern- 
ments in relation to the League. The advocates of a 
stronger unity were disappointed. 

The war in Palestine in 1948-1949 revealed the 
weakness of the League, in that it brought relatively 
little cooperation in the military actions against Israel. 
While some states participated as vigorously as their 
strength allowed, others took no active part at all. As 
a result, and to strengthen the security of the mem- 
bers, the Treaty of Joint Defense and Economic Co- 
operation was signed in 1950. This treaty tightened 
the bonds of the Pact by limiting the liberty of mem- 
ber states in matters of mutual defense and economic 
cooperation, and forbidding treaties with other states 
which might be contradictory to its aims. Although 
all members of the League signed this Defense 
Treaty, it has never proved to be effective. Indeed, 
when Iraq joined the Baghdad Pact in 1955, over the 
protest of certain League members, it became de- 
cidedly ineffective. 

Although the purpose of the League Pact was to 
increase unity within the Pan-Arab community, the 
experience of the last few years has shown certain ten- 
sions which might conceivably wreck any further 
growth toward unity. Because of concern for the 
collapse of the general defense program, some states 
have undertaken to negotiate bilateral defense treaties 
with other members. The first of these was the Egyp- 
tian-Syrian Mutual Defense Pact of October 20, 
1955, which provided for a War Council and a Joint 
Command. A later agreement integrated the econ- 
omies of the two countries, and this was followed on 
February 1, 1958, by their unification as the United 
Arab Republic. Agreements similar to the Egyptian- 
Syrian Pact were made between Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia, between Egypt and Yemen, and in October 
1956 between Egypt, Syria and Jordan. 

With the creation of the United Arab Republic 
followed in two weeks by the Arab Union, the ten- 
sion between Egypt and Iraq developed into a state 
of disunity within the League. That the contest be- 
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tween the two unions was not due specifically to per- 
sonal rivalry between the two heads of state, Abdel 
Nasser and Nuri al Said, seems to be borne out by the 
events since the revolution in Iraq in July, 1958, for 
the leader of Iraq, General Qassim, while withdraw- 
ing from the Baghdad Pact, has still maintained a 
policy quite independent of that of the UAR. 

Because the coup d’etat in Iraq broke up the Arab 
Union of Iraq and Jordan, Jordan has been going it 
alone under very difficult conditions. The UAR has 
sought to encourage the overthrow of King Hussein 
and absorb Jordan into the Union. This has been 
effectively resisted by officials in Jordan, although 
there is reason to believe that large elements in the 
population, especially former Palestinians, would 
welcome the move. 

Another evidence of tension became apparent after 
Tunisia joined the League in 1958, when the Tu- 
nisian representative expressed the hope that the 
League would not be submissive to the dominance of 
any single member. The UAR delegate took this re- 
mark as an affront to his government, so Tunisia 
and the UAR have not been on speaking terms since. 
And no doubt this feeling about one country trying to 
dominate the League is closely related to the move 
toward making the Arab Maghrib State of North 
Africa. 

In the Nile Valley tension which had existed be- 
tween Egypt and Sudan, over the distribution of the 
Nile waters and the High Dam project was finally 
resolved by the agreement of November 8, 1959. 

One factor contributing to the increase of tension 
between, and also within, the governments of the 
League is the abuse of the press and radio, both con- 
trolled by the political elements. In times of contro- 
versy between leaders these communication media 
make very serious charges against their opponents, as 
to their intelligence, patriotism, and morals with the 
aim of stirring up sufficient opposition to cause their 
down fall or, at least, a change in policy. Obviously 
such methods are not conducive to a spirit of unity 
among the peoples and certainly not among the gov- 
ernments. As public opinion matures and the leader- 
ship becomes wiser, it is probable that such tactics will 
be discarded in favor of more constructive approaches 
to friendship and unity. 

A situation which contributed somewhat surpris- 
ingly to the restoration of League unity was that of 
the landing of U. S. Marines in Lebanon and British 
paratroops in Amman in July, 1958. When the case 
was brought before the UNGA in August, all of the 
Arab member states submitted a resolution calling for 
the early withdrawal of the foreign troops; and this 
was passed unanimously, as referred to above. 

Within the League Secretariat there is a feeling 
that a more positive program needs to be developed 
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for the education of the peoples of the member states 
on the various issues and the functions of the League. 
Secretary General Hassouna in a press interview re- 
ported in al Musawwar, Cairo, of September 19, 
1958, advocated that, in addition to the Council, two 
other bodies be created. The most important would 
be a parliament elected from members of the parlia- 
ments of the member states, so as to have representa- 
tives of the peoples participating with the Council, 
which speaks for the executive bodies of the govern- 
ments, thus making the peoples more aware of the 
problems. The second body would be a Council of 
Foreign Ministers of the member states which would 
meet at regular times and in each capital in succes- 
sion. Such a development could have a very bene- 
ficial effect in the growth of a spirit of loyalty to the 
League asa whole, rather than the continuance of the 
narrower loyalties to tribes, parties or dynasties. This 
question of the object of one’s loyalty is, basically, 
one of the most serious in the Middle East, and one 
which places rather rigid limits on the degree of duty. 

The political aspects of the Arab League ordinarily 
overshadow several other functions which are making 
a very positive contribution to the public welfare and 
will eventually help to produce a much more stable 
political order. These functions as mentioned in Ar- 
ticle 2 of the Pact are related to the permanent com- 
mittees on health, economics, communications, cul- 
ture, and legal and social matters. These departments 
of the Secretariat operate as full professionals, and 
labor to solve the many problems in their spheres in 
order to contribute to the welfare and happiness of 
the peoples. They coordinate their activities with the 
corresponding specialized agencies of the UN to im- 
prove the health of the masses, raise the level of 
living, increase literacy and formal education, and or- 
ganize committees to develop local self-government 
and deal with social problems. In these activities the 
UN Technical Assistance Administration also has 
played a part. Very positive results are being achieved. 

A recent step forward has been achieved by the 
Economic Council. The Arab Development Bank, 
founded in 1957, began functioning on January 12, 
1959 and within three months had reported capital 
subscriptions totaling $71,400,000, of which the gov- 
ernment of Kuwait, a non-member, subscribed 
$14,000,000. Its purpose is to encourage economic 
development through private and public projects. It 
will grant loans, guarantee and participate in loans, 
borrow and invest funds, and prepare technical 
studies. It will work closely with the World Bank in 
furthering development projects in the Middle East. 
The Economic Council has founded also a Federation 
of Commercial, Industrial and Agricultural Cham- 
bers, an Arab Tourist Association, an Arab Maritime 
Company, a Postal Union and a Stamp Museum at 
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the League Secretariat in Cairo. Further projects are 
under way in the fields of broadcasting, aviation, and 
potash production. 

In conclusion, it should be noted that the Arab 
League, after several serious setbacks, seems again to 
be making progress toward its goal of improving the 
life of the peoples of the Arab world in political, eco- 

nomic, social, cultural, and health matters. This is 
true particularly through the operations of its tech- 
nical bureaus, which are working quietly and with 


determination, gradually bringing more and more of 
the people to feel that they belong to the larger Arab 
nation. While on the political level there seem still 
to be certain tensions which endanger the trend to- 
ward political unity, these difficulties also may be re- 
solved as the authorities learn to replace techniques 
of dictation with those of cooperation. Discord be- 
tween ruling groups may eventually subside as har- 
mony grows among the peoples themselves. 


Japan Still Has a Trade Problem 


There is danger that Japan’s current prosperity, 
considered in conjunction with the sudden increase in 
the international payments deficit of the United 
States, will lull us into complacency regarding this 
country’s trade policy towards Japan. The danger is 
even greater that the marked increase in imports from 
Japan will give added weight to the arguments of 
those who can conceive of no better solution to the 
problem of import competition than to impose new 
barriers against imports. These dangers are intensi- 
fied by popular failure to distinguish between a coun- 
try’s balance of payments position and its basic eco- 
nomic strength. 

Just as the present “deficit” of $3.7 billion in the 
balance of payments of the United States does not 
signify any fundamental weakness in the United 
States economy, neither does the present payments 
“surplus” of some $200 million in the international 
balance of payments of Japan indicate that her basic 
economic problems have been solved. 

Throughout the post-war years Japan showed a 
deficit in its balance of payments. But by the close 
of 1958 she had a surplus of over $460 million com- 
pared with a deficit of $229 million in 1956. Her 
surplus in 1959 is estimated at over $200 million. 
These surpluses are explained primarily by a sharp 
decline in imports in 1958 and by substantial increases 
in exports and imports in 1959. 


International Payments Balance Not Fundamental 


Troublesome though they are, imbalances in inter- 
national monetary payments are a relatively super- 
ficial phenomenon. Poor and rich countries, alike, 
are in payments balance whenever their external pay- 
ments for merchandise and other purposes are in bal- 
ance. The fact that Japan and Western Europe now 
enjoy “surpluses,” while the United States is incur- 
ring “deficits” are different aspects of the same phe- 


1The views expressed herein are those of the authors and are 
not to be attributed to the Library of Congress. 
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nomenon. It would be as impossible for all countries 
to have simultaneous surpluses in their international 
payments as it would be for both ends of all the see- 
saws on a playground to be up at the same time. 
Japan continues to be confronted by deep-seated eco- 
nomic problems. 


U.S. Interest in a Strong Japan 


From the point of view of the United States it is 
as important as ever that Japan’s economy be strong 
and healthy and that the Japanese people not feel 
they are being frustrated by an artificially-imposed 
ceiling that prevents them from raising their level of 
living to heights limited only by their own capacity 
to produce. It is in the interest of the United States, 
Europe, and other nations of the West that as few 
barriers as possible be placed in the way of the Jap- 
anese people in raising their level of living. 

Because she is so much farther advanced econom- 
ically than most other Asian countries Japan occupies 
a politically and strategically unique position in that 
area. Because she is the bastion of the Free World’s 
defense against the Communist bloc in the Pacific it is 
essential that she be strong and cooperative. When- 
ever the United States and other western countries 
intensify restrictions against Japanese goods the effect 
is to undermine the confidence of peoples in under- 
developed countries everywhere in the ability of 
western democracy to point the way to their own 
economic improvement. The appeals of the Western 
Powers to Japan to relax its barriers against imports 
from the West—Japan, like the West, still maintains 
such barriers—cannot help but have a hollow ring as 
long as Japanese goods are denied equal treatment 
under the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
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Japan’s Current Prosperity 

Japan has long since recovered from the war and 
is now enjoying phenomenal economic development. 
Its gross national product has more than doubled, and 
industrial production has tripled, in the past decade. 
Her per capita annual income is now the highest in 
Asia although, of course, it is still modest by western 
standards. 

There has been spectacular development in ship- 
building, with Japan launching nearly 30 per cent of 
the world’s new tonnage in recent years; as well as 
significant expansion in the production of electrical 
machinery, cameras, binoculars, sewing machines, 
chemicals, synthetic fibers, and textiles and many 
other industrial products. Among new Japanese in- 
dustrial products that are proving popular through- 
out the world are: transitors (production up from 
290,000 units in 1955 to 120,000,00 units in 1959), 
petro-chemicals, synthetic textiles, certain light steel 
products, and motor bicycles. 


Japan’s Foreign Trade 

After the war Japan’s imports were greatly in ex- 
cess of her exports. But by 1959 her exports and 
imports came into approximate balance at $3.5 bil- 
lion. One of the reasons for this improvement in her 
trade position was the fact that world prices of her 
imports declined more than the prices of her exports. 
Yet, notwithstanding the big expansion in her foreign 
trade in the past few years, Japan has not yet suc- 
ceeded in re-establishing her relative pre-war position 
as a world trader. Her exports and imports together 
accounted for only 3.3 per cent of world trade in 1959 
compared with more than 4 per cent before the war. 

The dissolution of the Japanese empire made it 
necessary for Japan to seek new overseas sources for 
many of her raw materials and for a considerable pro- 
portion of her food supply. The former triangularity 
of her trade, whereby her excess of imports from 
North America was paid for by exports to Asian coun- 
tries, had been destroyed. 

Before the war her Asian neighbors absorbed be- 
tween 50 and 60 per cent of her total exports, but by 
1958 they purchased only a little over 30 per cent. 
North American markets, on the other hand, which 
had purchased less than 20 per cent before the war, 
bought about 30 per cent in 1959. 

The share of Japan’s imports coming from North 
America after the war increased through 1958, but 
receded to its pre-war proportion in 1959. 

Japan still enjoys a competitive advantage in cer- 
tain traditional exports, such as silk and cotton tex- 
tiles and toys, as well as in a number of new, rela- 
tively labor-intensive manufactures, such as sewing 
machines, cameras and binoculars. In a number of 
other industries, however, Japanese producers are at a 
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cost disadvantage and have difficulty meeting the 
prices offered by their overseas competitors. Steel and 
fertilizer are examples. 

The diversification of Japanese production is illus- 
trated by the fact that 25 years ago textiles accounted 
for 56 per cent of Japan’s total exports, but in 1954 
they accounted for only 38 per cent and in 1959 for 
29 per cent. 

- Japanese Trade 

The United States is Japan’s most important cus- 
tomer as well as her most important source of im- 
ports. In 1959, for the first time, the value of U. S. 
imports from, exceeded the value of U. S. exports to, 
Japan ($1.0 billion and $0.9 billion, respectively). 

Japan is a leading purchaser of American farm 
products, particularly cotton, wheat, rice, barley, soy- 
beans, tallow and hides. Animal and vegetable prod- 
ucts, textile fibers and textile manufactures, together, 
accounted for almost 40 per cent of U. S. exports to 
Japan in 1959. Other important exports were: in- 
dustrial, electrical, and office machines; vehicles; 
metals and metal manufactures; chemicals; coking 
coal; scrap, and petroleum products. 

U. S. imports from Japan are notable for their 
diversity and for a new emphasis on quality. Impor- 
tant post-war imports include: clothing; iron and 
steel mill products; plywood; radios; fabrics of cot- 
ton, wool and silk; toys; pottery; sewing machines; 
tuna fish; photographic equipment; optical appara- 
tus; precision instruments; cultured pearls; and vari- 
ous metal products, such as nails, nuts and bolts. 

Although Japan is still a land of cherry blossoms, 
kimonos, and hand industry, it is also a highly-devel- 
oped manufacturing country. Unlike the 19th Cen- 
tury when Great Britain enjoyed not only a compara- 
tive advantage, but an absolute advantage as well, 
with respect to numerous manufactures, the compara- 
tive advantage presently enjoyed by Japan involves a 
large proportion of competitive, as opposed to com- 
plementary products. 

The fact that so many of her products are competi- 
tive with those of the United States makes the prob- 
lem of U. S. - Japanese trade expansion exceedingly 
difficult, politically. In response to complaints by 
American producers Japan has imposed a number of 
voluntary quotas on exports to the United States of 
such products as cotton textiles, frozen tuna fish, ply- 
wood and flat silverware. 

Japan’s Basic Problem 

Japan’s amazing post-war recovery and recent eco- 
nomic expansion tend to obscure the unfavorable ratio 
between her population and her resources. Over 92 
million people are crowded into a land area only a 
little larger than the State of Montana. About 80 
per cent of the land is mountainous and the 15 per 
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cent of the land that is arable has to provide four- 
fifths of the country’s food requirements. Large 
quantities of raw materials and food must be im- 
ported. 

Because of the large population, relative to re- 
sources, Japanese incomes, including wages, are lower 
than American incomes. The only way that Japan 
can raise her income is by increasing productivity, and 
the only way that she can do this is by importing raw 
materials, manufacturing them, and sending them 
abroad. Without exports the Japanese economy could 
not survive, and without steadily increasing exports 
she will not be able to raise, or even maintain, her 
present standard of living. 

The problem is intensified by the fact that Japan 
has become industrialized and has been able to raise 
its standard of living. As the spiral advances—with 
industrialization intensifying as the standard of living 
rises—it becomes essential that markets continue to 
expand. For this reason a slowing down of economic 
growth throughout the world, with a resulting con- 
traction of world trade, would be perilous to Japan. 

Equally serious is the lack of willingness of other 
countries to refrain from imposing ever-tighter bar- 
riers against Japanese products. 

At present birth-rates and death-rates, which have 
been declining, the Japanese population will be sta- 
bilized at around 110 million people in the next three 
decades. Because of the bulge in the post-war birth- 
rate, however, there is an urgent problem of provid- 
ing employment for between 7 and 8 million people 
during the next decade. 

Japan’s economy continues to be a dual one. On 
the one hand is the modern sector of highly-efficient, 
large-scale manufacturing industry. On the other are 
the relatively unproductive service industries, the 
overcrowded farms, and low-productivity family in- 
dustries. Because of improved technology the bulk 
of the new workers who are appearing on the Japa- 
nese scene have to turn to these relatively unproduc- 
tive industries for employment. 


In general, the older consumer goods industries, 
such as textiles, paper and earthenware, are low-cost 
producers and are able to compete in world markets. 
However, the demand for these products has been 
contracting, partly because of industrialization of un- 
derdeveloped areas and partly because of intensified 
barriers against imports of Japanese goods by coun- 
tries having higher wage costs. Many of the newer 
producer-goods industries are still high cost pro- 
ducers. 

Southeast Asia, often called Japan’s “natural mar- 
ket” area, does not have enough purchasing power to 
buy the goods that Japan must sell. Red China and 
the Soviet Union are potential customers, but it is not 
to the advantage of the Free World that close eco- 
nomic ties develop between Japan and the Communist 
bloc. The only places, therefore, where Japan can 
sell advantageously are North America, Western Eu- 
rope, Latin America, and a few other parts of the 
Free World, such as Australia and New Zealand. 


The Challenge 


If Japan is to export in adequate volume, the 
United States and other countries must be willing to 
accept Japanese goods. This does not mean that our 
market needs to be opened to all Japanese goods in- 
discriminately and in unlimited quantities. But it 
does mean that we must think of something better 
than heightened tariffs and restrictive quotas to mini- 
mize the harmful effects of import competition. More 
original and tolerant thinking on our part is necessary 
if we are to evolve a formula that will afford market 
opportunities to Japan and at the same time diffuse 
the immediately harmful effects of import competi- 
tion over our entire economy. 

As far as possible emphasis should be on expanding 
trade, rather than on nominal tariff-cutting, negated 
in many instances by escape clauses. Unless we do 
this we run the risk of losing Japan as an important 
ally at a time when it is more important than ever 
that the democratic countries be strong and united. 


U. S. - JAPANESE TRADE IN 1959 


(in millions) 


U. S. Exports ro Japan 


Animal and vegetable products... $269 
Machinery and vehicles... 149 
Metals and metal manufactures 
Non-metallic minerals 106 
Textiles and fibers (raw cotton) Lee 


U. S. Imports FRoM JAPAN 


Textile fibers and _$ 266 
Metals and metal manufactures _ a 
Animal and vegetable (incl. fish)... 
Machinery and vehicles... 
Wood and paper products... 
Non-metallic minerals (clay product)... nips 71 
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LLERas Camarco 

President Lleras’ role as a peacemaker has been invaluable 
to Colombia where he heads the bipartisan government composed 
of Liberals and Conservatives. His rule has brought relative 
equanimity to a land torn by civil strife for a generation and his 
skill as a conciliator was also seen during the six years that he was 
Secretary General of the Organization of American States. In 
April his visit to Washington was significant with respect to a 
continuance of his work in solviag hemispheric problems. 

Alberto Lleras Camargo, son of a former President of Colombia 
and descendant of a former president on his mother’s side, was 
born in Bogota where he grew up and was educated. At the 
National University he received his highest formal education in 
the School of Law and Political Science but did not receive the 
degree. Where public life and liberal arts education are custom- 
arily linked it was “next to unheard of,” wrote Thayer Waldo, 
in the Inter-American “to get anywhere without the academic 
degree.” Asa journalist he wrote for La Reptitblica, El Especta- 
dor and El Tiempo in Colombia as well La Nacion in Argentina. 
Who's Who in Latin America speaks of Lleras as perhaps Colom- 
bia’s best known journalist. His career as leader of Colombia’s 
Liberal Party and publisher of E/ Liberal illustrates the way 
journalism and politics are so often closely related in Latin 
American countries. His association with Alfonso Lopez meant 
that he served this administration in various ministerial capacities. 
During the thirties this controversial “New Deal”—like admini- 
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stration held up against the beginning of party strife which 
eventually cost thousands of lives. 

Lleras first gained attention internationally when he headed 
the Colombian delegation to the San Francisco Conference on 
International Organization. There he presented his plan for 
integrating the Pan-American security system with the United 
Nation’s authority to act anywhere in the world. Shortly after- 
wards he was the first South American appointed to serve as 
Director General of the Pan American Union succeeding L. S. 
Rowe. The Organization of American States was greatly strength- 
ened during his leadership. He was given the Maria Moors Cabot 
Gold Medal for “significant contributions to international friend- 
ship among the peoples of the American Continents” in November 
of 1947, Honorary degrees from Cauca University and the Uni- 
versity of California were awarded him. Students of Latin 
American history are familiar with his published lectures on 
politics and government. 

At 39, Dr. Lleras Camargo first became President of Colombia. 
Berta Puga de Lleras Camargo, a daughter of a former President 
of Chile, is his wife. They have four children. Now at 53, 
Lleras looks to be a much younger man, a fact which is surprising 
in view of the years of political strife with which he has had to 
deal. As a famous leader in his own country as well as a devoted 
international servant, he has grown to the stature of statesmanship 
above partisanship. 


WORLD MISCELLANY 


BY ELLEN COLLINS 


[Grateful acknowledgement is made to the following publica- 
tions for excerpts included below: Japan Report, Israel Digest, 
France Actuelle, The Bulletin (Bonn), The Arab World, 
UNESCO Newsletter, Department of State Foreign Policy Briefs, 
South African Scope, American University Press Release, The 
National Bulletin of Military Order of the World Wars, Canadian 
Weekly Bulletin, Austrian Information, Development Loan Fund 
Press Release.| 


New Sanara PIPELINE 


Construction has begun of a 300-mile pipeline to bring natural 
gas from the rich (estimated one trillion cubic meters) Hassi- 
R’mel field in the Algerian Sahara to Relizane. It is hoped to 
have the line in operation in a year’s time. From the Mediter- 
ranean port, the gas may be carried in methane tankers or through 
a cross-sea pipeline, depending on results of studies to be made. 


NATO Cuooses PLANE 

NATO has adopted France’s Breguet “1150” naval patrol 
plane. This selection was made from among 25 models submitted 
by Nato member countries to replace the American “Neptune” 
in anti-submarine patrols, The plane, to be called the “Atlantic,” 
will be made by Breguet and the Sud-Aviation Company in 
collaboration with German, Netherlands and Belgian firms. 
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France’s Arr Inpusrry’s 1959 ACHIEVEMENTS 

Major events which brought pride to the French aircraft in- 
dustry in 1959 are as follows: 

Nord-Aviation’s “Griffon” set the world’s unofficial record for 
closed-circuit flight with an average speed of 1,638 km. per hour. 

Marcel Dassault received the Gold Medal of the Royal Aero- 
nautical Society. 

Sud-Aviation’s commercial jet “Caravelle” received the Type 
Certificate of the Federal Aviation Agency. 

Nord-Aviation’s “SS,10” and “SS.11’’ missiles were adopted 
by the U.S. Army. 

Dassault’s “Mirage III” set the international speed record for 
closed circuit without payload (over 100 km) with an average 
speed of 1,771 km per hour. 

Dassault’s “Mirage IV,” France’s first atomic bomber, began 
flights at speeds beyond Mach 2. 

Test benches of the Société d’Etudes de la Propulsion par 
Réaction fired a power unit containing a ton of powder, believed 
to be the largest such powder charge ever in Europe. 

S.E.R.E.B. Company was formed to study ballistic missiles. 


TELEPHONIC TRANSLATION 
A new and so far probably unique service for trunk calls be- 
tween the Federal Republic and the UK and Ireland began in 
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February in Bonn. It is “Tel-Interpret,” German Telephone 
Interpreting Service. German businessmen or others who want to 
telephone to the UK or Ireland, but do not speak English, no 
longer need to hesitate on that account. They will now be able 
to talk in German while, by means of simultaneous interpretation, 
their words are received in English at the other end of the line. 


New ScIENCE BUILDING OPENED AT 
Hepsrew UNIveERsITY 


Israel’s Hebrew University officially opened the Dan Danciger 
Building for Applied Science in January. The construction is 
being financed with a $300,000 bequest from the estate of the 
late Dan Danciger of Fort Worth, ‘Texas, with the aid of the 
Friends of the Hebrew University in France. The chief occupant 
will be the National Physical Laboratory, whose principal research 
project is concerned with the exploitation of solar energy. 


VEHICULAR TRANSPORTATION IN JAPAN 


The number of automobiles registered in Japan as of June 1959 
totaled 2,509,000, approximately 11 times the peak pre-war 
figure and 18 times the 1946 total. Notwithstanding the drastic 
increase in the number of cars, the ratio of cars to the population 
is still very small in comparison with certain Western countries. 
Only one out of 131 Japanese own a car, compared with the 
one in 2.6 persons in the U.S., one in 8 in the UK, one in 17 
in West Germany and one in 30 in Italy. 


DeEvELOPMENT Loan Funp Projects 

The DLF has announced the signing of the following projects: 

A $31,000,000 loan to the Public Power Corporation of Greece 
to help a hydroelectric power project on the Acheloos River in 
south-western Greece. 

A $5,900,000 loan to the Taiwan Railway Administration, an 
agency of the Government of the Republic of China, for the 
procurement of diesel locomotives and spare parts. 

A $300,000 loan to the Haitian Government for a design 
Engineering study for construction and reconstruction of about 
120 miles of highway in the Southern Peninsula of Haiti. 

A $2,000,000 loan to the Associacién Mutual de Créditos para 
Vivienda Peru, a privately-owned mutual savings and loan asso- 
ciation in Lima, Peru. This loan will aid the Association in 
making loans for the financing of privately-owned low and 
medium-priced homes. 


Dr. Srantey HornBeck Pratsep on World Affairs Foreworp 


The February 1960 issue of The National Bulletin of Military 
Order of the World Wars contained the following in its Fore- 
word: “Mr. Khrushchev is busily attempting to sell eager buyers 
the idea of peaceful coexistence. This makes very timely the 
statement which appears in the Foreword of the Winter Issue of 
World Affairs—an article by Colonel Stanley K. Hornbeck en- 
titled Coexistence. Because of its terse setting forth of funda- 
mental facts and its pointing up of a local conclusion regarding 
policy, that statement is being reprinted in this issue of our 
Bulletin.” 


Aswan Dam 


Construction of what may well be the largest dam in history 
was begun at Aswan with elaborate ceremonies on January 8th. 
The High Dam, when completed, will even the yearly flow of 
the Nile and provide for the irrigation of about three million 
additional acres of barren desert. It will also create vast stores 
of hydroelectric power for UAR industry. The dam will be 
361 feet high and three miles long. It will have a storage capacity 
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of about 130 cubic meters of water and will be capable of pro- 
ducing some 10 billion KWH of electrical power. The High 
Dam will be built in three stages and is expected to take ten 
years to complete. 


INTERNATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL, MonrerREY, Mexico 


Ten scholarships of $100 each are available through The 
American University, Washington, D. C., for students to attend 
the International Summer School to be held at the Technological 
Institute, Monterrey, Mexico, from 16 July through 26 August 
1960. To be eligible a student must be enrolled at an accredited 
college or be a high school senior who has studied Spanish and 
been accepted for college. 


Space RESEARCH 


Australia and the U.S. have signed an agreement which will 
extend the cooperative efforts of the two nations in space research. 
The agreement provides for the continued operation of tracking 
stations established during the International Geophysical Year and 
for establishment of tracking facilities for Project Mercury and 
deep space probes. The U.S. will provide electronic equipment 
while Australia will provide sites for the tracking facilities and 
assist in their operation and maintenance. 


CunesE Art Exuisir tro Tour THE U.S. 


The most important exhibition of Chinese art ever to be held 
in the U.S. will open in Washington, D. C., about 1 June 1961 
at the National Gallery of Art. Later it will be shown at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, The Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, The Art Institute of Chicago and the M.H. de 
Young Memorial Museum, San Francisco. These art treasures 
from Taiwan include approximately one hundred rare paintings as 
well as examples of calligraphy, pottery, porcelain, jades, bronzes 
and lacquers from prehistoric times to the 19th Century. 


BroapcasTING FoR BANTU 


The South African Broadcasting Corporation has taken its first 
official step towards establishing a Bantu broadcasting service, 
which may eventually reach nearly nine million listeners. It will 
start operating in July 1960. The object of the new broadcasting 
service will be to provide entertainment, education and enlighten- 
ment. It will have news services, musical request programs, plays, 
features and talks. Initially, the service will be in Zulu, Xhosa 
and Sotho. Later there will also be services in Tswana, Venda 


and Tsonga. 


Guinea New Memser or UNESCO 


The Republic of Guinea, newly independent nation of West 
Africa, has recently become the 82nd Member State of UNESCO. 
Guinea was admitted to the United Nations in 1958 and is now 
a member of eight of the UN Specialized Agencies. 


Aras STUDENTs ARRIVE In U.S. 


The vanguard of an estimated 200 United Arab Republic 
college graduates, who will come to the U.S. this year for spe- 
cialized training, arrived in January. The students were selected 
under an agreement between the United Arab Republic, the 
International Cooperation Administration and the American 
Friends of the Middle East. Many of the students will receive 
instruction in skills specifically designed for large-scale public 
works projects such as the Aswan Dam. Others will study in a 
variety of fields, including engineering, agriculture, animal hus- 
bandry, and technical education. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The United Nations and the Peaceful Unifications of Korea: The 
Politics of Field Operations, 1947-1950, by Leon Gordenker. 
(The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1959. Pp. xiii, 306, index, 
18.75 guilders) 

More detailed in its description of the day-by-day tactics, 
procedures, quarrels, actions, and misgivings of the United Na- 
tions Commission on Korea in the pre-invasion period than 
general readers could abide, this study is an invaluable reference 
source for students of Korean history and also for whoever may 
be seriously concerned with practical measures for effectuating 
U.N. policies in field situations. 

Whether Professor Gordenker is really surprised by the amount 
of political in-fighting within the Commission, and by the ex- 
ternal pressures upon it, or whether he merely wishes to titillate 
reader interest by dramatizing what is, after all, to be taken for 
granted, is not clear from the text. The point he draws from his 
review of policy and personality differences inside UN(T)COK 
is interesting: namely, that it might be better—whenever another 
Korea-type situation may arise—for the U. N. to send a body of 
experts rather than political representatives, and still better to 
send a single representative who would speak and act solely for 
the U. N., rather than partially at least for member governments. 

The search for a means of avoiding the limiting effects of 
sovereign independence and individuality is laudable, even if a 
bit naive under present conditions. The factual data assembled, 
well organized, and clearly (even excitingly) presented constitute 
the real value of the book. 

Unfortunately, there are errors in some important aspects of the 
data. For example, on p. 1 Gordenker wonders why “no Korean 
publicly warned or admitted” that the Cairo pledge of qualified 
independence (“in due course”) and the joint Russo-American 
occupation of the peninsula would lead to any “renewal of the 
pressure of power politics on his country.” He need only have 
referred to my biography of Syngman Rhee (The Man Behind 
the Myth, Dodd Mead, 1954) to find abundant documentation 
of the fears and pleas and warnings represented by Dr. Rhee and 
his associates. Some of these were reflected by articles of my 
own in World Affairs. 

On p. 8 he accepts wholly the nonsensical view that Koreans 
refused to accede to the four-power trusteeship plan because they 
were “confused by ambiguity in their language which used the 
same word for trusteeship and for the Japanese protectorate.” 
The fact is that Korean leaders knew all too well the meaning 
of a trusteeship with Russia as one of the trustees and clearly 
anticipated the fate of such “coalition” arrangements as those in 
Fastern Europe. 

In view of the assiduity of Mr. Gordenker’s scholarship and 
the multiplicity of his details, it is surprising to find (p. 23) that 
he reports the U. N. General Assembly vote of Dec. 12, 1948 
as attesting “that the government of the Republic of Korea was 
lawful and had jurisdiction in the area where UNTCOK had 
observed.” As a matter of fact, great care was exercised by the 
U.N. majority to make clear that the ROKG was “the only legal 
government” in all Korea, and that the proper jurisdiction of 
this government was the whole of Korea, as its U. N.-approved 
Constitution clearly declares. This fact is basic to the entire 
policy of the U. N. toward Korea. 

The mass of details concerning the work of the Commission 
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make clear the basic irony underlying its functioning: that, being 
debarred from northern Korea, where democracy and self-govern- 
ment were absolutely lacking, it developed into a critic of the 
modus operandi of the “essentially representative” (p. 155) gov- 
ernment in southern Korea, thus keeping world attention centered 
on the partial failings of the Republic of Korea rather than on 
the fact of foreign dictatorial rule of the north. 

Roser Oniver 

Professor, Pennsylvania State University 


Directory of Periodicals, published by International Organizations. 
2nd Edition. (Brussels, Union of International Associations, 
1959, published with the assistance of UNESCO, Pp. x, 241, 
$3.00) 


The Union of International Associations was founded in 1910 
by Alfred Hermann Fried, Henri Lafontaine and Paul Otlet and 
ever since has been the “world center for the documentation, 
study and promotion of international non-government relations.” 
Interrupted by two wars, its Annuaire de la Vie Internationale is 
now continued by the Yearbook of International Organizations, 
and its monthly La Vie Internationale by the magazine Inter- 
national Associations. Its ground work was the basis of the League 
of Nations activities in intellectual cooperation, of which La- 
fontaine was the father, and the philosophy of its studies remains 
alive in the structure of the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations and its system of consultation with non-govern- 
mental organizations. Now a second edition is issued of a direc- 
tory of the periodicals published by both official and unofficial 
international organizations as distinct from records of meetings, 
papers and other publications, also distinct from national publi- 
cations devoted to international matters in whole or in part. 

The Handbook of International Organizations which the 
League of Nations published noted the periodicals at the end of 
each item. The Union of International Associations issued its 
first Directory of Periodicals in 1953 when it listed 699 titles. 
The second edition lists 1340 titles, of which 299 are issued by 
inter-governmental organizations and 1048 by international non- 
governmental organizations. 

It may be more than a coincidence that the categories of inter- 
governmental and non-governmental periodicals which the editor, 
MMe. Eliane Dolo-André, selects each number 62. The sub- 
jects in the two groups are often arranged differently, but it is 
perfectly clear that not only have the inter-governmental ac- 
tivities undertaken under treaties or formal resolutions of inter- 
national institutions responded to the demands of special interests 
which crossed political borders to work together but also that both 
groups spur each other on. While that relation is evident in this 
mass of periodicals, the difference between official and unofficial 
activity is equally so, Official medical periodicals to the number 
of 18 report on public health, health legislation, sanitary bureaus, 
malaria, etc. The 92 periodicals on unofficial medical science are 
the organs of the specialists all the way from alimentatien to 
zootechnia, Yet this difference reveals another way in which 
official and unofficial depend on one another. The medical sci- 
entists are providing the information and techniques which the 
World Health Organization can generalize to all countries and 
put into operation in cooperation with member states. 


Denys P. Myers 
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Bartholdi and the Statue of Liberty, by Willadene Price. (Chicago, 
Rand McNally & Company, 1959. Pp. 188, illustrations, 
index, $2.95) 


This book is full of resolution, inspiration, and international 
patriotism. There must have been that patriotic feeling within 
Willadene Price when she, an American living in France, looked 
at the little Statue of Liberty on the Seine. 

Builders of the Pyramids and Sphinx gave resolution to Auguste 
Bartholdi’s haunting desire to build colossal statuary. The 
Marquis de Lafayette’s international patriotism sparked an idea 
for a Franco-American monument to celebrate the independence 
of the United States of America. A young girl, holding aloft a 
flaming torch as she mounted a barricade in some Paris street, 
during the coup d’état of 1851, introduced an influential vision. 
This unnamed patriot, who was shot within sight of Auguste, 
gave him his first realization of liberty’s meaning and, twenty 
years later, a symbolic form for his renowned status. The artist’s 
mother helped him in his chosen career, and her face is depicted 
on the famous figure. Amongst others, there is the Hungarian 
who emigrated to the United States and inspired the fund raising 
that saved America from the disgrace of having to reject the gift 
of France. Not to be overlooked are those thousands of French 
and American people who contributed what they could for this 
emblem of “home, security, and peace.” 


The author has searched out people and facts of importance to 
this original history of “Mademoiselle Liberté.” Incorporation 
of suitable illustrations has added to her book’s excellence. 

“Bartholdi and the Statue of Liberty” should be in every public 
library of the United States. It is for reading by all school-going 
young folks and knowledge of this light to the world will be an 
education for most adults. I would like to see it published for 
the French. 

A. J. 


The American Federal Government, by Max Beloft. (New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1959. Pp. vii, 213, index, $4.50) 


This is a stimulating and well written volume by a discerning 
scholar who has long been familiar with the American political 
scene and who is convinced that the large scale involvement of 
the United States “in our lives and our fortunes” makes it im- 
perative that the non-American have some basic knowledge of 
American political principles and institutions. Max Beloff has 
written excellent critical and interpretive study of American 
federal government which, though containing little that is new 
factually, is clearly more than a mere rehashing of the material 
found in American government textbooks. Perhaps the chief 
value of this volume is that it portrays an accurate picture of the 
Federal Government in action for the non-American and from 
the point of view of the foreigner which is well balanced and 
objective. This is accompished, in part, by frequent comparisons 
between the British and American political systems. 

The brief appraisals of the National Security Council, the De- 
partment of Defense and the agencies established to administer 
the foreign aid programs are easily among the best sections of 
the book. 

The criticisms and weaknesses of American government listed 
by Professor Beloff are more or less those generally deplored by 
students of American government; however, the author is deeply 
concerned lest some of these shortcomings seriously impair our 
new role in world politics as leaders of the Western Alliance. In 
much of the federal system the author finds a predominance of 
the personal element and concludes that this is not good; more- 
over, he scores the lack of political training and experience de- 
manded of presidential candidates and of many in the federal 
bureaucracy, a shortcoming which sometimes prevents the adop- 
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tion of a broad view of governmental problems. Three of the 
more interesting conclusions drawn by Professor Belloff are: (1) 
that the American president’s scope of discretion is larger than 
that of any statesman in any country outside of a dictatorship; 
(2) that areas of weak federal authority result less from fear of 
judicial disapproval than from the administration’s fear of party 
and congressional disapproval; and (3) that Congress’s fears, fed 
by the fact that it must deal with civil servants who are better 
educated, more sophisticated, and from classes and regions suspect 
to the interior, are largely responsible for the congressional 
tendency to severely limit administration. 

This study of government is an informative book which can 
be read with profit by the American layman and student, as well 
as the foreign student. There is a brief selective bibliography 
and an index. 

B. H. Newson 
D. C. Teachers College 


War in the Modern World, by Theodore Ropp. (Durham, North 
Carolina, Duke University Press, 1959. Pp. xv, 400, index, 
$10.00) 

Dr. Ropp has written a brilliant survey of the history of war- 
fare in modern times. It is useful to the military man because it 
surveys concisely yet adequately modern concepts of war; it is 
equally helpful to the advocate of peace because it portrays the 
factors and the beliefs he must overcome if war is to be removed 
from the world. One might even say that it is valuable for the 
librarian and for the layman because of the evaluation of the 
vast literature in this field. Perhaps for some readers this work 
will prove more useful as a reference tool than for reading 
consecutively. 

The book is divided into three equal sections: the first covering 
from the Renaissance to Napoleon; the second the 19th Century 
and the third the first half of the 20th Century. 

Ropp thinks that his greatest contribution is his guide to the 
literature in this field. No one will quarrel with that opinion, 
but this reviewer believes that his real contribution is his concise, 
yet meticulously organized and accurate account of the place of 
war in modern society. Only through knowledge of the grip 
which war and plans for war have upon society can progress be 
made in man’s perpetual struggle for peace. Ropp has produced 
an invaluable insight into military thinking of the modern world. 

Library of Congress 


Education in the Age of Science, edited by Brand Blanshard. 
(New York, Basic Books, Inc., 1959. Pp. xviii, 302, $4.50) 
For the last fifteen years, and particularly since the Soviet 

launching of the first successful artificial space satellite, “Sput- 

nik I,” on October 4, 1957, US education has been criticized 
severely. This provocative book brings together the somewhat 
divergent and searching educational views of 31 prominent 

Americans. These views focus on the following nine compre- 

hensive subjects: What Is Education? , Education and the Ameri- 

can Scene, Education and the World Scene, Science and the 

Humanities, The Crisis in Science Education, The Gap Between 

the Scientists and the Others, Science Teaching, The College 

Professor, and The Aims of Education. 

In the introduction to the book, its editor makes clear that in 
his estimation America needs a citizenry “with a disciplined sense 
of values and a disciplined power to think.” In contrast, Hans J. 
Morgenthau takes an entirely different point of view. Political 
leaders in our own time, he contends, shape our attitude toward 
world affairs, with curriculums and educators having only a some- 
what minor effect. 

Another approach to the subject “Education and the World 
Scene” is taken by Reinhold Niebuhr, Vice President, Union 
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Theological Seminary. He indicates that it is education’s task to 
help the “coming generation” face with creative and responsible 
attitudes three aspects of the world scene: the vast growth of 
America’s power and responsibility, the contest with Communist 
nations, and the nuclear stalemate. 

What are the respective values of the humanities and science? 
Douglas Bush, Harvard University, points out cogently that the 
humanities are ~of an outmoded luxury but rather “a prime and 
practical necessity if men and women are to be fully human; they 
are in fact the prime necessity, since they are part of our everyday 
living and being.” Ernest Nagel, Columbia University, empha- 
sizes that even though science makes some individuals narrow it 
provides method and develops judgment. 

Much of this bock furnishes concepts worth pondering by those 
who are deeply concerned as to type of education that should be 
supplied in any country which desires to assist in the achieving 
of world peace. 

Homer T. RoseNBERGER 


The Idea of Freedom, by Mortimer J. Adler. (New York, Dou- 
bleday & Company, Inc., 1958. Pp. xvii, 689, $7.50) 

This is a profound analysis of the subject and one that com- 
mands the attention of philosophers and political scientists, as 
well as the general public who understand the connotations of 
freedom. At the same time it makes hard reading and one may 
wish more time and energy to give to the volume the attention it 
deserves. 

Through the twenty-five centuries since the Greek philosophers 
concerned themselves with the idea, freedom has meant many 
things to many men. To some it has meant freedom from all 
restraint; to others freedom from what they considered unjust 
and unnecessary restraint; to still others freedom under the law, 
taking the law as the will of the majority and placing implicit 
faith in its decisions; and so on in almost endless variations of 
the larger issue. Some deal with it in the abstract; others in the 
concrete. Some subordinate material to moral conditions; others 
moral to material conditions. What have they all in common? 

More than twenty scholars of the Institute for Philosophical 
Research working under the direction of Dr. Adler have examined 
the whole tradition of Western thought about freedom, and Dr. 
Adler himself has undertaken to coordinate their researches and 
formulate a constructive analysis of the material thus brought 
together and find in it the elements of unity or the diversity of 
views. It was, indeed, a formidable task; but the result is a vol- 
ume of an almost encyclopaedic character which will help us, as 
the author expresses it, “to discover the common ground which 
underlies differences of opinion and then to transmute their 
diversity into rational and intelligible controversy.” 

Congratulations, Dr. Adler. We hope that you will not mind 
if those of us who are more political scientists than philosophers 
will seek to interpret all this for the benefit of the public at large, 
avoiding philosophical abstractions and talking the language of 
the layman to whom the message of the volume is vitally im- 
portant. 


C. G. Fenwick 


The High Tower of Refuge, by Fdgar H. S. Chandler with 
Foreword by The Archbishop of Canterbury. (New York, 
Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 1960. Pp. 264, illus., index, $6.75) 


Dr. Chandler, who is Director of The Service to Refugees of 
the World Council of Churches, has written a comprehensive ac- 
count of the Protestant efforts and accomplishments in coping 
with the many refugee situations all over the world since World 
War II. The book is necessarily disjointed because of the attempt 
to cover so many areas of the world. Among other things he de- 
cribes the handling of the thousands in the exodus from Hungary 
in 1956-57, the Arab refugee problem in the Middle East, the 
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situation of white Russians in the Far East, and various case his- 
tories in Eastern Europe. His treatment of controversial situations, 
such as that of the Arabs, is objective. 

The author’s wide experience has given him a realistic view- 
point. He says that the notion sometimes held that refugee prob- 
lems can be solved simply by moving the refugees from areas of 
want to lands of plenty is half-baked nonsense because lands of 
plenty do not exist except perhaps in the minds of some refugees. 
The Free World is busy making a living and fighting to stay free. 
All it can offer the refugee is opportunity to participate in the 
struggle. 

There are many effective photographs. 

Joun McConnewr 
Washington, D. C. 


The Lost Cities of Africa, by Basil Davidson. (Boston, Little, 
Brown and Company, 1959. Pp. xiii, 366, photographs, maps, 
line drawings, bibliog., p. 339-357, index, $6.50) 


Here is Mr. Davidson’s third book about Africa. He has writ- 
ten Report on Southern Africa and The African Awakening, This 
volume is concerned with the continent south of the Sahara, and 
is the first to afford a broad view based on modern archeological 
discoveries. Its basis has been provided by scholars and specialists 
in the antiquities and history of Africa. 

These newly found and investigated records take away some 
mysteries and modify many legends, What a surprise is in store 
for anyone starting with a vague notion regarding the people 
inhabiting this region. Students with knowledge based on older 
information may have to revise their opinions. One becomes con- 
vinced that the “Jost”? nations can be traced and that there was a 
“civilization” in ancient times. 

This narrative goes from the possibilities of African history to 
achievements we can see and understand, when history begins 
anew. Within these steps there are looks at the land of Punt, 
kingdoms of the old Sudan, and to the southward. Consideration 
is given to the traders of the Indian Ocean and builders of the 
south. Cities of stone, being part of a forgotten civilization, are 
studied and the reality behind ruins investigated. Having stimu- 
lated through the contents of his pages, the author provided a 
bibliography that should lead to further reading. Maps and pic- 
tures add to the worth of this text. 

In f’he Lost Cities of Africa, Basil Davidson gives us an im- 
portant treatise. Whoever has an interest in Africa will profit by 
a study of his well-created, clearly-descriptive analysis. 


A, J. Maxwei 


France, Troubled Ally: DeGaulle’s Heritage and Prospects, by 
Edgar S. Furniss, Jr. (New York, published for the Council 
on Foreign Relations by Harper & Brothers, 1960. Pp. 512, 
index, $5.75) 


No doubt Dr. Furniss regrets as much as the reviewer the ill- 
timed date of publication, for since the volume went to press two 
events have transpired which should be part and parcel of the 
work: the first nuclear explosion by France and the current visit to 
the United States by deGaulle, occurrences to which this most 
logical work clearly pointed. 

The work is divided into three parts: (1) ‘The International 
Position of France from the Liberation until 1954, (2) Self- 
destruction of the Fourth Republic through “Immobilisme,” and 
(3) Foundations and prospects of the Fifth Republic. All of Part 
One and the beginnings of Part Two will be found dull reading 
for all but the happy few, for they merely chronicle a succession 
of musical chairs, governments in and out of power, Premiers 
here and gone tomorrow, a tedious story of puppets who willingly 
played a game of do-nothing — IMMOBILISME — “a sort of 
merry-go-round, played skillfully, each cabinet prolonging its life 
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by tactical means but with no long-range program.” “The same 
questions persisted from one government to the next, and a 
Premier could have no strong commitments, being a mere me- 
diator in intra-ministerial conflicts,” like Mr. Micawber hoping 
that something would turn up. 

Professor Furniss lays the collapse of the Fourth Republic to its 
failure to measure up to three challenges: (1) Political “Immo- 
bilisme,” (2) a deteriorating trade balance, and (3) a military set- 
up without morale, completely alienated from political and social 
institutions, for when the crisis came between the Paris politicians 
and the military rebels in Algeria “not one single officer of the 
Army, Navy, or Air Force came forward to defend the Fourth 
Republic.” 

The French people thought they voted for two things when 
they accepted deGaulle: (1) International prestige and (2) im- 
proved economic and social conditions. But Professor Furniss 
thinks they voted only for deGaulle, about whom he suffers no 
delusions. 

With regard to social aspects of the deGaulle program Dr. 
Furniss is not optimistic. He sees no improvement in housing, 
and in education “but the illusion of reform.” deGaulle’s ap- 
proach to the whole economic and social problem is “authorita- 
rian” and “little more than charismatic promises.” He fears that 
workers will regret their self-denial during the early days of the 
regime, and that in the face of mounting resentment Catholic and 
Socialist federations may be unable to hold back their members 
from direct action, the inevitable demand that may bring down 
the empty grandeur of both Fourth and Fifth Republics. 

In Part Three we see deGaulle taking a calculated gamble on 
the “glory” wagon; he is convinced that his international prestige 
depends upon his ability to develop an atomic stockpile, that his 
people want, above everything else, to become the fourth member 
of the nuclear club; that such is the way to restore France to the 
central place in European defense which she held until 1940; 
that such prestige will stand him in good stead come the inevitable 
defeat or compromise in the Algerian situation. Then an inter- 
nationally recognized French-British-American nuclear partner- 
ship, with other European powers in a clearly subordinated place, 
should make the French cup to fill and run over and allow de- 
Gaulle to turn to his domestic scene in his good time. The 
past twenty years affords examples of his being able to wait. But 
for the larger objective speed is the essence, and it is in that 
connection that we should see deGaulle’s current triumphant visit 
to the United States. 

Ancus McPuait 
Washington, D. C. 


Meade of Gettysburg, by Freeman Cleaves. Norman, Univ. of 
Oklahoma Press, 1960. Pp. vii, 384, index, illus., maps, $5.00) 


This study is the first full-length biography of Meade in a 
generation. Scholarly and judicious, the author confines his at- 
tention largely to the headquarters of the army, the men in the 
ranks, the people behind the lines and the politicians come in 
for scant treatment. The result is a somewhat narrow view of 
the war, but a penetrating study of Meade and of the other com- 
manders of the Army of the Potomac. So skillfully is the story 
written that one experiences with Meade his triumphs and his 
frustrations. In the author’s words, “Meager credit has been 
allotted him for his achievement in Gettysburg, for his long 
pursuit of Lee into Virginia until halted by a War Office order” 
and for his skill in leading the Army for the remainder of the 
Civil War. Meade bore little of the rancor of the war and sought 
earnestly to heal the scars of the conflict once hostilities had 
ceased. He had little love for the trappings of the military. 

In subsequent editions minor errors should be corrected. 


“Richard E.,” should read Richard S. Ewell on page 120; Lt. 
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George A. Thomas on page 39 should read George H. Thomas, 
General Meade is best characterized by the epitaph on his 

tombstone: “He did his work bravely and is at rest.” 
Exven E, 


Germany Rejoins the Powers, by Karl W. Deutsch and Lewis J. 
Edinger. (Stanford, California, Stanford University Press, 
1959. Pp. xvi, 320, appendices, p. 249-292, index, $6.50) 


A pioneering case study of the main background conditions of 
West German foreign policy making. By use of modern methods 
of political analysis in the fields indicated by the sub-title (some- 
times modifying these methods, for instance by using elite in- 
ventories rather than elite samples), the authors have written a 
most solidly based and convincing book on foreign policy motiva- 
tions and trends in the Federal Republic. 


The German-Polish Frontier, by W. M. Drzewieniecki. (Chi- 
cago, Polish Western Association of America, 1959. Pp. xx, 
168, glossary, illus., fold. maps, index, $3.00) 


A treatise on the problem of the Oder-Neisse line heavily 
weighted in favor of the Polish thesis, the writing of a Polish 
patriot. It leaves much to be desired as to knowledge of relevant 
German materials and scholarly discrimination among sources used 
for buttressing the author’s historical, statistical, economic and 
emotional argument for American dejure recognition of the de 
facto situation, 

Fritz Epstein 


The Truth About the Nagy Affair. Facts, Documents, Comments, 
with a Preface by Albert Camus. Published for the Committee 
on Cultural Freedom. (New York, Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 
1959. Pp. ix, 215, $7.50) 


This book was prepared by a group of Hungarians in exile, 
friends and former colleagues of Imre Nagy. It consists of “Facts, 
Documents, Comments,” otherwise presented as “The Story of 
the Trial,” “The Indictment and the Facts,” and “The Inter- 
national Echo.” In this volume we have the definitive work on 
the strange and sad affair of Imre Nagy and his colleagues, who 
were tried and condemned for betraying the Hungarian People’s 
Republic. It is indispensable for any library on the Hungarian 
Revolution. Camus contributes a masterly preface, studded with 
witty, ironic, devastating, and magnificently human sentences. It 
bears the date, October, 1958. 

Cuaries Westey Lowry 


The Reluctant Satellites, by Leslic B. Bain. (New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1960. Pp. 233, no index, $3.95) 


The author is a journalist and really presents an excellent eve- 
witness report on East Europe and the Hungarian Revolution, Of 
the countries he visited he describes in great detail his conversa- 
tions with Yugoslav, Polish, Czech, and Hungarian leaders. 

Concerning Yugoslavia, Mr. Bain states: “The best one can 
say about Yugoslavia’s neutralism is that for Yugoslavia it is an 
economic and political asset... and American military assistance 
bolstered the Yugoslav economy. But this neutrality is merely on 
the surface: in a major European war Yugoslavia would not be 
able to stand aside. This is the unanimous opinion of every Yu- 
goslav leader with whom I discussed this problem.” Unfortu- 
nately, Mr. Bain does not say what side Tito will take in the 
event of a war between the United States and the Soviet Union, 

This reviewer was particularly interested in the author’s de- 
scription and interpretation of the Hungarian Revolution. Mr. 
Bain claims the Western people received from Hungary a dis- 
torted picture of the revolution becaue so long as the sources of 
information were anti-Communist, we accepted it “eagerly.” Ra- 
dio Free Europe and the Voice of America come in for some 
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severe criticism. ‘The author remarked that “. . . after Nagy 
assumed the premiership, he was violently and incessantly attacked 
by foreign radios, principally by Radio Free Europe and the Voice 
of America, as having brought in the Russians.” This “contrib- 
uted most importantly to the inability of Nagy to control events.” 
Foreign radios “kept pumping cheering messages into Hungary, 
promising ‘All-out aid’ and dramatically repeating Ambassador 
Lodge’s statement before the United Nations — ‘We shall not 
fail!” There was nothing Nzgy could do but “to keep ahead of 
the revolution and thus try to halt it or resign.” 

As one of the few newsmen in Budapest during the revolt, the 
author presents a fascinating description of the gallantry per- 
formed by the Hungarian freedom fighters. There was, for in- 
stance, on Moricz Zeigmond Square, a statue of St. Imre, the 
patron saint of Hungarian youth. “Thirty-two students barri- 
caded themselves around the base of the statue. The square faced 
an important highway entrance to Budapest, and the thirty-two 
took upon themselves the task of denying entrance to Soviet 
armor. With small arms and a few gasoline-filled tin cans they 
were defenseless facing the enemy. All died, but while they 
lived through eight feverish hours they held up two Soviet 
columns and accounted for five tanks, and a glow was still visible 
on their faces when their corpses were reverently placed in a dirty 
old truck.” 

Easy to read—the whole of it—this book is a valuable addition 
to the literature on recent world history. 


AnTHONY KuBEK 


University of Dallas, Dallas, Texas 


The Foreign Policy of the Soviet Union, edited with introduc- 
tions and notes by Alvin Z. Rubinstein. (New York, Random 
House, 1959. Pp. 457, $6.50) 

The reader will find in this volume a competent, useful, and 
highly readable survey of the whole sweep of Soviet foreign policy 
developments, up-to-date, through 1959. In its form of presenta- 
tion of the material, the study is essentially a collection of readings 
in the field, The subject is treated historically, beginning with 
the formation of the Soviet state in 1917, and tracing the rec- 
ord, including the operating ideology in this sphere, through 
more than 4 decades. 

It must be pointed out at the outset, however, that this work 
stands head-and-shoulders above the recent crop of publications in 
this field. For Dr. Rubinstein, who is all too modestly described 
on the title page as the “editor” of the publication, has contrib- 
uted to this volume a susbtantial body of analytical text in the 
form of a series of felicitously written introductory essays to each 
chapter. These essays, taken by themselves, could be profitably 
read, by the newcomer and student alike, for a general survey of 
the subject. In addition, his own text provides a sense of meaning 
and a balance of judgment to the volume as a whole that are 
usually lacking in a collection of readings. 

Basically, however, the reader of this volume derives a sense of 
direct exposure to the time and scene of action and to the prin- 
cipal actors in the drama of Soviet foreign policy as he reads, in a 
setting of continuity, excerpts from the proclamation, pamphlets, 
speeches, and diplomatic notes of the major Soviet leaders. He 
encounters the verbal fire of Lenin, Chicherin, Stalin, Litvinov, 
and, more recently, that of Molotov and Khrushchev. He is ex- 
posed to thundering resolutions of the Communist International, 
dedicated to the building and exploiting of instability in the 
world. There are also texts of agreements and notes that have 
played a crucial role, over the years, in the relations between the 
Soviet Union and the outside world. Statements on behalf of 
the Western position on international issues are also to be found, 
although in view of the terms of reference of the title and the 
easy accessibility of such material, in much smaller volume. 

The present work is, in every respect, a product of careful 
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scholarship and a remarkable capacity to select the significant 
event for summarization as well as for illustration via documentary 
material, Most refreshing of all, however, is the willingness of 
the editor to place his own judgment on the record in evaluating 
the events he is engaged in describing. He blends into one 
organic whole the manifold incidents, large and small, in the 
pattern of relentless pressures of the Soviet master strategists 
against the non-communist world. He has not avoided his respon- 
sibility as an analyst by merely “letting the facts speak for them- 
selves.” Accordingly, the author does not hesitate, on the basis of 
his review of the facts on the record, as well as the motivation in- 
volved, explicit or implied, to lay the blame for the “institution- 
alization of the cold war’ at the door of the leadership in the 
Kremlin. 

Leon M. Herman 

Library of Congress 


The Revolt in Tibet, by Frank Moraes. (New York, Macmillan 
Company, 1960. Pp. vi, 223, $3.95) 


Genocide in Tibet: A Study in Communist Aggression, edited by 
Rodney Gilbert. (New York, American-Asian Educational 
Exchange, Inc., 1960. Pp. 103, $1.00) 

These two small volumes cover much the same ground, the one 
in a neat narrative form, the other in a documentary manner, in- 
cluding the report of the International Commission of Jurists 
(p. 34-98). 

Frank Moraes has etched a memorable picture of the Dalai 
Lama’s flight from Lhasa in March-April 1959 and has con- 
tinued with a vivid account of Communist economic exploitation 
of Tibet, religious and social repression of the Tibetans, the re- 
volt of the Khamba tribesmen and the takeover by the Chinese. 
His brief history of Lamaism clarifies the relation between the 
Dalai and Pancehn Lamas which the Chinese have capitalized 
politically. Half the book reviews intimately critically the rela- 
tions of India with China concerning Tibet, examines the im- 
pact of the outside world on them and sketches the imperialism of 
present China, Asia, and more particularly India, he asserts, are 
undergoing an agonizing reappraisal as a result of the Chinese 
aggression on Tibet. 

The Introduction of Genocide in Tibet is a short history of 
the country. The rest of the book is semi-documentary. Part 1 
reports the Dalai Lama’s formal statements in April and June 
1959. Part 2 is the “Record of Bad Faith, Aggression and Atroci- 
ties’ put together by the increasingly influential International 
Commission of Jurists composed of publicists of high reptuation 
frcm 21 countries, Part 3 is the “Agreement on Measures for 
the Peaceful Liberation of Tibet” of May 23, 1951, which the 
Commission of Jurists composed of publicists of high reputation 
Chinese used as a fulcrum to pry their way into Tibet and throw 
the Dalai Lama out. Both books tell the same story of communist 
degradation of honesty and human values. 

Genocide in Tibet is a first publication of the American-Asian 
Educational Exchange, Inc., which is organized to contribute by 
publication in the United States and Asia of material for the 
understanding of the specific danger of Communist China to 
the free nations of Asia. Its directing boards comprise members 
frem all the noncommunist countries of Asia, 

Denys P. Myers 


Modern China, a Brief History, by David Nelson Rowe. (Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, D. Van Nostrand Co. Inc., 1960. Pp. 191, 
readings, bibliography, index, $1.25) 

Professor Rowe was born and brought up in China, has studied 
and taught in several American Universities and in institutions on 
the Chinese mainland and in Taiwan, and is the author of several 
books and many articles dealing with Far Eastern—especially Chi- 
nese—history and politics. 
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In this Modern China (an Anvil Original, No. 42) he has 
packed into 90 pages of text and 85 pages of well chosen and 
effective supplementary readings an account concisely and com- 
prehensively setting forth the historical «at and the actual how 
of China down to the end of 1959. 

In the text, he states or alludes to facts, offers interpretations 
and makes references with a terseness reminiscent of Arthur Bris- 
bane. In the book as a whole, he has produced a balanced and 
reliable portrayal of China, of Communist China, of Nationalist 
China and of the place and role of these in relationships local, 
regional and global. In a few, but only a few, contexts one comes 
upon minor errors in statement of fact, and one may find here and 
there a challengeable interpretation. For the purposes of the 
general reader whose time is limited but who needs and wants to 
be well informed, and for those of the student who is concerned 
more with fundamentals than with multiplicity of details, this 
pocket sized, easy-to-read and soundly instructive volume rates 
“A One.” 

K, Hornseck 


The Middle East—A History, by Sydney Nettleton Fisher. (New 
York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1959. Pp. 688, maps, references, 
index, $8.95) 

Doctor Fisher, profes:or of history at Ohio State University, 
has specialized in Middle Eastern problems and worked with vari- 
ous branches of government. His books include Foreign Relations 
of Turkey, 1481-1512 and Social Forces in the Middle East. He 
has contributed to the Middle East Journal and other periodicals 
of world affairs, 

There are other crucial areas in the world, but the “Middle 
East” is highly important and gives a broad range of topical ma- 
terials. The first pages of this book are a survey of geographic 
features, with some pre-Islamic politics and society. Study opens 
on Muhammad and affairs of the Muslims, up to Sultan Selim | 
taking Cairo in January of 1517. Change from Arabian leader- 
ship to Turkish domination of this region is depicted, showing 
Ottoman Empire strength and eventual weaknesses. An extended 
period of decline gave rise to European ambition for control, as 
well as indigenous schemes for nationalistically-aimed revolutions. 

Almost three hundred pages are given to examining the con- 
temporary scene; from Turkey’s entry into World War I to 
formation of the United Arab Republic. World interest in the 
Middle East, as our generation sees it, is summed up in the last 
pages. A brief conclusion, although not entirely original, is very 
true and worthy of this emphasis. 

Each chapter has a bibliography of important references, keyed 
for cross-reference. Fifteen convenient maps and a good index 
are provided. The typography and binding of this volume, as 
well as the scholarly work of its author, are delightful to look at 
and a pleasure to read. 

Professor Fisher’s history of the Middle East should be an ex- 
cellent textbook for students of his subject. ‘The lines of ap- 
proach and scheme of presentation will appeal to many genera! 
readers. 


A, J. 


Arabian Sands, by Wilfred Thesiger. (New York, Dutton, 1959. 
Pp. 326, $5.95) 


Three British explorer-authors are associated with the Empty 
Quarter of Arabia—Bertram Thomas, Philby, and Wilfred Thesi- 
ger. All three crossed this vast desert on foot, with Bedouin com- 
panions, Thomas and Philty in 1930, Thesiger not until the end 
of World War II. But Philby traveled with the King’s permis- 
sion, an accepted foreigner even among the Bedouins of Saudi 
Arabia, while Thesiger dressed and lived as an Arab, even manag- 
ing to fool the fanatically anti-foreign tribesmen in some of the 
places he went. 
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The bare details of exploration, however, give little hint of the 
fine descriptive writing, and the remarkable insights into Bedu 
character which form to this reciewer the chief merit of the book. 

The only cavil which can be raised about Arabian Sands is that 
Thesiger overstates his case against progress. It is true that the 
Empty Quarter can be crossed by car nowadays, and the advent of 
the oil companies has lured the Bedu to oil towns with resulting 
corruption of their traditional way of life. But education, good 
health, higher economic standards, also give a people dignity if 
introduced so as not to destroy their traditional way of life. The 
real sickness that afflicts a nation develops when its leaders slav- 
ishly adopt the foreign without preserving the best in the domes- 
tic, when they uproot the old system and plant no new virtues. 

SPENCER 
George Washington University 


The Population Explosion and Christian Responsibility, by Rich- 
ard M. Fagley. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1960. 
Pp. viii, 260, $4.25) 


In the author’s own words, this bcok is a call to the parson and 
interested parishioner to take an active part in the task of building 
a more worthy position on the complex problems represented by 
the terms population and parenthood. Taking the total demo- 
graphic, economic, technical and theological picture, the author 
believes that there is convincing evidence that responsible parent- 
hood is a Christian doctrine whose time has come, and which 
calls for church and personal support. 

Fagley devotes two well-documented chapters to the popu- 
lation explosion, its causes and consequences. Following this 
review of the dangers which threaten, he examines possible 
Ways out, i.e., international and internal migration, new focd 
supplies and economic development, population policy and fam- 
ily limitation. Movement of people offers only a minor, lim- 
ited palliative in the population explosion; increased food pro- 
duction and economic development, although offering substantial 
opportunities, do not promise to move fast enough to get ahead 
of the population upsurge which itself becomes a roadblock to 
development. Thus, family planning remains the chief alterna- 
tive that gives some prospects of success. In this context, the 
author undertakes a critical review of the attitudes of the world 
religions on parenthood, leading to a final chapter on the views 
he believes the non-Roman churches should adopt. If denied by 
law, an important element of religious freedom is infringed. The 
means should be legally available; this does not infringe the rights 
of others to refrain from using them. 

Pointing to the population explosion as the most neglected 
great social issue of our time, Fagley has rendered a substantial 
service by his forthright discussion of the issues and by outlining 
a policy for the consideration of the Protestant segment of the 
population. Others could read this book with profit. 

W, 


India Today, by Frank Moraes. (New York, Macmillan Co., 

1960. Pp. 248, index, $4.00) 

As a result of a persuasive, though unplanned, educational 
barrage over the past five years, Americans have begun to regard 
India with great sympathy and to count heavily on that country 
to maintain and foster legitimacy in government, in economic 
advancement, and cultural revival in non-communist Asia. In 
many ways this reflects an admirable growth in our concern with 
a part of the world which appeared low on our national list of 
priorities after the war. But this sympathy and concern has not 
brought with it much real understanding of the true shape of 
things in India. 

Frank Moraes has written what many alert Indians have long 
known about their country’s inner weaknesses which few of them 
have been courageous enough to publicize. 
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He tells us that Indian unity is menaced not only by linguistic 
divisions but by the deep cleavages of caste; that the Congress 
Party is in decay and has lost its contact with the masses; that 
Ghandi’s ideals and his example of constructive nation-building 
work are no longer believed in nor followed; that Nehru is in 
many ways a constitutional dictator who regards his people as 
masses, not as individuals. Moraes implies strongly that the “new 
class” of politicians and bureaucrats who achieved control after the 
British left will not long survive Nehru’s depalture. His brief 
run-down on the possible political successor to Nehru is not very 
encouraging; he suggests that the President of India may be the 
man to watch, rather than the Prime Minister. 

Cuarves H. Hemsatu 
The American University 
Schoo] of International Service 


Latin American Politics, by William S. Stokes. (New York, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1959. Pp. xiii, 538, $6.50) 


This is a superb, scientific survey in depth of the main factors 
in Latin American development. Social classes, family ideals, 
educational systems, religious groups, the armed forces, land pro- 
grams, industries, labor unions, constitutions, law and the courts 
are examined objectively. The author, Professor William S. 
Stokes, formerly of the University of Wisconsin and now on the 
faculty of Claremont Men’s College, California, has spent enough 
time in the other American Republics to look beneath the sur- 
face of politics and to sce that “state control of the economic 
system leads first to a gigantic bureaucracy and then to the use 
of force to make effective the plans of the public authorities.” 
Although Dr. Stokes recognizes that a fair distribution of lands 
is essential throughout Latin America, he emphasizes that private 
ownership, not public tenancy, is an indispensable guarantee of 
popular sovereignty and representative government. Speaking 
about the standards of living provided by “agrarian reform” in 
Mexico, the California scholar points out that thousands of Mex- 
ican farmers find their lot so “miserable that they are glad to 
escape to the United States, working as unskilled labor in the 
meanest jobs at the lowest pay, in the face of possible racial dis- 
crimination.” It is true that the urban populations in Mexico 
also suffer from the low productivity of collectivized agriculture. 
Dr. Stokes argues that it would be better if “the individual 
could own his plots of land outright.” 

Each chapter of this book has its own references, while the 
index is of exceptional scope and value. 

Josepn F. THorninc 
Professor of International Relations 


Catholic University of Chile 


Modern Latin America: Continent in Ferment, by Lewis Hanke. 
(New York, D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1959. Pp. 363, in 
2 volumes, $2.50) 


This anthology is intended for use in college courses concern- 
ing contemporary Latin America and represents an attempt to 
examine the twentieth century social, economic, and_ political 
problems of Latin America. Professor Hanke’s introduction and 
his selection of readings raise the most pertinent questions in 
Latin America today: Will the present social and political up- 
heavals solve the problems of the southern republics? The book 
is a brief review of the historic events in each of the twenty-one 
nations which have led to the modern era of the rise of the com- 
mon man. 

In the first volume, Mexico and the Caribbean, Hanke reveals 
that the Mexican Revolution has not yet achieved complete suc- 
cess nor is it over. The various governmental programs of social 
welfare for the masses are only partially successful. The second 
volume, although entitled South America, does not treat Vene- 
zuela and Colombia which are included in Volume I. The author 
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stresses the rise of the vast Indian population which still, after 
450 years, remains outside the social, political, and economic life 
of Latin America. 

The author, who was formerly Director of the Hispanic 
Foundation in the Library of Congress and presently Professor of 
History at the University of Texas, has brought together, in the 
last half of each volume, a series of readings (65 authorities) em- 
phasizing the divergent views held both inside and outside Latin 
America regarding the dynamics of the social upheaval. Although 
brief, the book is both useful and enjoyable reading. 

F, Woops 
The American University 


Mexican Government in Transition, by Robert FE. Scott. (Urbana, 
University of Illinois Press, 1959. Pp. 333, bibliog., p. 307- 
316, index, $5.75) 


Mexican Government in Transition offers a very complete, up- 
to-date description of how the Mexican political process came to 
operate as it does today. The book is, obviously, the result of con- 
siderable thought and much work on the part of the author, 

The subject is significant in that Mexico, starting with the 
Revolution of 1910, was one of the first countries outside the 
traditional European community to experience the upheaval asso- 
ciated with integrating more fully the great masses of a less 
developed country into that nation’s political, economic, and social 
life. Following brief chapters describing Mexico’s physical and 
social setting, the Mexican people, and the Mexican Revolution 
of 1910, the author launches into a detailed examination of the 
country’s one-party system, the processes involved in the nomi- 
nation and election of a president, and the office of the president. 
The concluding chapter discusses democracy in Mexico, and pro- 
vides evidence to support the author’s main conclusion that the 
kind of responsible and effective government normally associated 
with the democratic aspirations of Western man reasonably can 
be expected to evolve in time in that country. 

While to this reviewer the author’s style of writing makes for 
rather slow reading, the scholarship behind his effort is sound. 
One may disagree with some of the author’s personal interpreta- 
tions of Mexico’s past and with his judgments of future develop- 
ments, but his penetrating analysis is significant not only for those 
interested in Mexico in particular or Latin America in general, 


but also for ai! students of government. 
Tromas OBERLITNER 


Arms and Politics in Latin America, by Edwin Lieuwen. (New 
York, published for the Council on Foreign Relations by 
Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 1960. Pp. xiii, 296, index, $4.75) 


Professor Lieuwen, Chairman of the Department of History of 
the University of New Mexico, has written a long-needed book, 
portraying realistically the role of the armed forces in the politics 
of the various Latin American countries—their traditional role as 
well as some of the recent changes. The biographical note is the 
best guide this reviewer has seen to the all-too-scanty literature 
on the subject. Professor Lieuwen also reminds us that although 
the military dictatorships may seem to be passing today, militarism 
in Latin America has deep roots and will continue to influence 
the course of Latin American politics. 

The second half of the book deals with military aspects of the 
Latin American policy of the U. S. A final chapter, “Policy for 
the Future,” is especially thought provoking. 

The U. S. has no policy of building up a strong military force 
in Latin America. The real issues center around the nature and 
manner in which it shall be made available. 

Eucene Davis 
The American University 
School of International Service 
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The Untold Story of Panama, by Earl Harding. (New York, 

Athene Press, 1959. Pp. 182, maps, illus., index, $6.00) 

An account of some of the behind-the-scenes maneuvers con- 
nected with the independence of Panama in 1903 and United 
States’ acquisition of the Canal Zone and rights to construct a 
canal there. The author, as a member of the staff of The New 
York World, was very active, especially in 1909-10, in investi- 
gating this affair, and here presents some of his findings. “The 
mounting crises since 1956,” he says in his preface, “demand 
that the whole story of Panama be told.” 

The book falls far short of telling the “whole story,” but does 
illuminate some of the background. It particularly deals with 
certain leading architects of the 1903 revolution—New York 
lawyer William Nelson Cromwell, who claimed to be its master- 
mind and chief promoter; French Engineer Philippe Bunau- 
Varilla, who made similar claims; Manuel Amador, who became 
Panama’s first president; and Theodore Roosevelt, who boasted 
“I took the Isthmus and left Congress to debate.” The spotlight 
is also turned on certain New York capitalists who speculated in 
stock of the French canal company, which held a concession in 
Panama, when the probability of its selling out to the United 
States became apparent. The author raises the question of who 
really got the $40,000,000 the United States Government paid 
to this company. In fact, Te Untold Story of Panama not only 
leaves much untold, but raises more questions than it answers. It 
concludes with chapters on recent difficulties between the United 
States and Panamanian demonstrators over our rights in the Zone, 
and a short discussion of the advisability of a second canal in 
Nicaragua. This little book makes interesting reading and pre- 
sents some hitherto unpublished facts about the birth of the Re- 
public of Panama. 


Cotumsus Davis 
Associate Professor of Latin American History 
George Washington University 


Five Families: Mexican Case Studies in the Culture of Poverty, 
by Oscar Lewis. (New York, Basic Books, Inc., 1959. With 
a foreword by Oscar La Farge. Pp. xiii, 351, $5.50) 


Anthropologists, both North American and Mexican, have re- 
cently given us a considerable number of studies of the culture 
and ethnic problems of our neighbor to the south. Reflecting the 
current trend in anthropological studies, they have examined the 
contemporary scene and contemporary cultural processes. What 
distinguishes this work of Professor Lewis is that he has daringly 
transferred the scene to the sprawling, changing metropolis of 
Mexico City. 

The book achieves a uniquely interesting and dramatic char- 
acter from the very human form in which the author tells his 
story. Although one can read between the lines the years of pa- 
tient research required, this does not obtrude upon the reader, 
who gets the fascinating account of the sorrows and joys, suc- 
cesses and failures, of five Mexican families, compressed into a 
day in their lives. 

Through a day with the Martinez family he sees the life of a 
village which has only recently lost its Indian character. With 
the Gémezes he goes through a day in Casa Grande, a poor tene- 
ment near the heart of the city but a community with a life of 
its own, in which a few families are on their way up the social 
scale, The day with the Guttiérez family takes one to a smaller 
and poorer tenement. The Sanchez family, on the other hand, 
live in an outlying, new working class district lacking the co- 
hesiveness of the older vecindades, while the Castros enjoy a home 
in the fashionable Lomas de Chapultepec. The varied experi- 
ences of these five families give revealing insights into the rap- 
idly changing cultural basis of modern Mexico, while making a 
story the reader will find very difficult to lay down until the end. 

Harotp Eucene Davis 
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Light in the Jungle: The Thirty Years’ Mission of Jessie and 
Leo Halliwell along the Amazon, by Leo B. Halliwell.. Edited 
and with a foreword by Will Oursler. (New York, David 
McKay Co., Inc., 1959. Pp. xiii, 269, illus., $4.50) 


Although this book is no travelogue in the ordinary sense of the 
word, one does have the sense of continually traveling. In two 
ways this is true: first, up and down the Amazon River and its 
tributaries, second, through the lifetime of the author, of his 
family and co-workers. This is as it should be. The sense of de- 
velopment necessary for understanding and appreciating the sin- 
gular contribution of Seventh-Day Adventist missionaries Leo and 
Jessie Halliwell to so vast an area as the Amazon Valley requires 
constant motion and breadth of years. 

The fundamental motivation for the years of service and mar- 
velous work of this selfless couple is clear throughout. This is true 
despite editor Will Oursler’s overdramatization and overdescrip- 
tion of the primitive beauty and life encountered at every bend 
of the river, and also in spite of occasional geographical over- 
exaggerations (ocean “Jiners” go clear to Iquitos, Peru? !). 

The work done, the developments achieved in the medical, 
health, educational and religious life of such a vast, untamed re- 
gion as the whole Amazon River valley (plus many of the other 
major river valleys of South America) can only be admired and 
applauded. The recognition accorded the Halliwells by the Bra- 
zilian government’s bestowing upon each of them the highest 
national honor, the Brazilian Cross, and also appropriating 
$900,000 over 10 years for the continuation of this Seventh-Day 
Adventist missionary effort, speaks eloquently of the extraordinary 
impact this husband and wife team made upon Brazil. One must 
stand in awe and respect before the contribution of these com- 
passionate missionaries to the peace of mankind, noting its kin- 
ship to that select band of religiously motivated persons who have 
preceded them through the centuries. 

One cannot underestimate the substantial contribution the Hal- 
liwells made to bringing peace and a better life to the Amazon 
region. Their daily expression of love and compassion for peo- 
ple in need, aboard the “Bearer of Light,” has helped to bring 
dramatic changes in the Amazon valley. 

SranLey F. Knock, Jr. 


Diplomat, by Charles W. Thayer. (New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1959. Pp. xii, 300, $4.50) 


According to Sir Harold Nicolson, who wrote the Foreward 
to this book, “Diplomat” by Charles W. Thayer is the first “com- 
prehensive report” prepared by a U. S. professional foreign 
service officer. It is presented, Sir Harold adds, from “the 
American point of view.” The aim of every diplomat, of course, 
to whatever country he may belong, is to preserve the peace, with 
justice and security. 

The author has warm praise for Armand Cardinal de Richelieu 
of France as “the first to appreciate the importance of public 
opinion in foreign policy.” Mr. Thayer regards Richelieu as 
“the spiritual father of the small army of public relations officials 
in the State Department, the U. S. Information Agency, and the 
numerous private councils on world affairs now scattered through- 
out America.” Another Frenchman, Francois de Calliéres, is 
quoted liberally in the present study. 

Wit and humor sparkle in numerous anecdotes in this diplo- 
matic pouch. No light is afforded, however, upon what happened 
to make Ambassador John G. Winant initial an agreement that 
made West Berlin an island in a Soviet sea. In short, incidentals 
obscure the fundamental diplomatic misappraisals that jeopardize 
the peace today. 

Josepn F, THorninc 
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